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WHEN FOUND— 


i ees 109th Anniversary of the birth of Charles Dickens was cele- 
brated on the 7th February last with greater enthusiasm than 
ever. The customary pilgrimage to his grave in Westminster Abbey 
was made, and flowers and wreaths placed upon it by all classes of the 
community of this country ; whilst a wreath was specially sent 
from America by the Boston All Around Dickens Club, and another 
placed there by a distinguished American actress now in this country. 
In London, on the afternoon of the same day, a “ Charles Dickens 
Birthday Matinee,” took place in aid of the fund for acquiring the 
house in Johnson Street, Somer’s Town, where Dickens lived as a lad, 
for the purpose of establishing it as a Dickens library for children ; 
whilst in the evening the Dickens Fellowship held a Birthday Com- 
memoration Banquet at which the Viscount Burnham presided, 
both of which events are reported elsewhere. In the provinces and 
in America the birthday was celebrated in various ways, particulars 
of which will be found in the reports from branch secretaries. 
* * * a * 

The Annual Conference of the branches of the Dickens Fellowship 
will take place this year at Cheltenham on 3rd, 4th and 5th June, 
and everything points to a very successful gathering. Cheltenham is 
excellently situated for the purpose, being easily accessible from the 
north and south, and having as near neighbours the flourishing branches 
of Gloucester and Tewkesbury, both of which will, no doubt, co- 
operate in the arrangements. At the moment of writing no definite 
details can be given. but the general arrangements will be a reception 
on the evening of the 3rd June, the conference on the morning of the 
4th, and a public banquet in the evening. During the week-end, 
visits to Gloucester and Tewkesbury by motor or river will be made. 
It is hoped all branches will be well represented officially, and that a 
good number of ordinary members will do their utmost to make the 
Conference a suecess by their participation in it. Full particulars 
ean be had of Mr. C. H. Green at 14 Clifford's Inn, London, or of Mr. 
W. E. Palser, Lynonville, Gloucester Road, Cheltenham. 

* * * * * 

On Friday, June 10th, the Dickens Fellowship makes its Annual 
Summer Pilgrimage, leaving Trafalgar Square, by motor charabanc to 
Malling, along the road trav ersed by Jingle on the occasion of his 
elopement with Miss Rachael Wardle followed in hot haste by Mr. 
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Wardle, but in the reverse direction. Malling is, by some authorities, 
considered to be the original of “ Muggleton ” in The Pickwick Papers. 
The party will proceed via Aylesford to Maidstone, which is more 
generally supposed to stand for Muggleton. Here lunch will be taken, 
and after that the Pilgrimage will continue to “ Cob Tree,” at Sandling, 
the original of Manor Farm, Dingley Dell, which will be visited by the 
courtesy of the owner. From Manor Farm the drive will be extended 
via Blue Bell Hill and Kit’s Coty House, into Rochester, then along 
the famous High Street so full of memories of the various novels, over 
the Bridge to Gad’s Hill and so to Cobham, where at the “ Leather 
Bottle ” tea will be taken; the return journey will be made in the 
evening via Gravesend. The inclusive price for the whole trip to 
members is one guinea; to non-members, 30s.; an early application 
should be made by those members who desire to be present, as arrange- 
ments for the motors have to be made well in advance. 
* * * * * 

The New York Branch of the Dickens Fellowship now issues a little 
monthly bulletin which it calls the “American Dickensian.” It 
comprises four pages and gives particulars of all activities of the society, 
dates of meetings and other short paragraphs of interest. The January 
issue contains a brief article on Dickens and America, by Mr. Howard 
Duffield, which we take the liberty of reprinting in company with 
another article on the same subject by Mr. Roland Corthell, of Boston. 
Very frequent references are being made just now to this subject, 
the speakers or writers seeing in the fact that Dickens being a common 
heritage of the two great countries, we can look to his influence to 
heal any little ill feeling that may at any time exist between the two 
countries ; and there is no set of individuals who can help to disillusion 
the biassed minds as the Dickens Fellowship in America and in England 
working in unison. ‘“ Points of difference there are, points of differ- 
ence there probably always will be between the two great peoples. 
But broad-cast in England is sown the sentiment that those two peoples 
are essentially one, and that it rests with them jointly to uphold the 
great Anglo-Saxon race, and all its great achievements before the 
world,”’ was Dickens’s own memorable utterance in 1868. The Dickens 
Fellowship is comparatively a small group of persons, but it is big in its 
principles, and as these principles have bound together the lovers of 
Dickens in both countries, iet them form the text of a gospel to 
preach throughout the two great countries. . 

* * * * * 

There is a cause for real pride in being able, in these days, to claim . 
association or friendship with Dickens during his lifetime. We even 
envy those lucky persons who can remember sitting in an audience and 
hearing Dickens give one of his wonderful readings from his books. 
In sending one’s reminiscences of those occasions or events to the 
newspapers it is well to be sure of the dates first, for all the glamour 
may be taken away if those dates do not coincide with facts. For 
instance, the anecdote which appeared in several newspapers in 
February last, told by a Mr. C. Jackson, of Greage, Cornwall, “ that 
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he was the novelist’s office boy from 1870 to 1874,” shows what a 
treacherous thing is memory, and incidentally how even reputable 
newspapers may be misled. Perhaps Mr. Jackson is a victim of 
bad reporting. 

* * * * * 

It is not always worth while to write to the papers to correct little 
errors that constantly appear in the press about Dickens, but we think 
that the reporter who stated that the matinee held at the Lyric Theatre 
on 7th February last was “to save Charles Dickens’s birthplace in 
North London from demolition,” ought to be severely spoken to. 

* *% * * * 

We think, too, that the time has come when steps should be taken 
to make it impossible for the public to be any longer deceived about the 
so-called “ Old Curiosity Shop ” in Portsmouth Street, Lincoln’s Inn, 
being the original, or any thing whatever to do with, Dickens’s book of 
that name. Recently this little bit of old London was purchased by a 
Colonial for something like £10,000 we are told. If it was sold to him 
as the genuine article 1t may or may not have been worth it. But it is 
no more the “ Old Curiosity Shop ” of which Dickens wrote than any 
other old furniture and antique shop. We respectfully suggest that 
the words “ Immortalised by Charles Dickens ”’ should be erased from 
the front of the building. Where the actual building—if Dickens had in 
his mind any one actual building—is or was, does not matter. This 
particular house was not it. The name was given it by a former 
waste paper merchant who told the story of how he suddenly thought 
of the idea for purely business purposes and found it paid him well, 
and no doubt it pays as well to-day. In the meantime the public are 
led to worship at a false shrine. 

* x * * Ee oe 

Authorities seem to differ as to the exact site. Some say it was in 
Fetter Lane, others at the corner of Castle Street and Green Street, 
Leicester Square; but no one believes in the Portsmouth Street 
shop who knows anything of the subject at all. Some correspondence 
in the papers has followed the recent purchase of this house, and has 
brought an interesting statement from Dr. F. Isdell, of Westcliff. 
“ Tn the Notes and Queries Column of the ‘ Echo,’ of the early Eighties,” 
he writes, “a lady wrote that Dickens and she were passing down 
Castle Street, at that time untouched, and he pointed out to her the shop 
which he had in mind when describing the Old Curiosity Shop. It 
was, however, not near Green Street, but opposite the end of Bear 
Street, at the south corner of the court. It is now obliterated. I 
remember the shop very well, for I had occasion to visit a patient 
in the upper rooms. The wall between the hall and front room had 
been taken down, the area had been partly covered in, and one ascended 
a couple of steps to enter the house. It was kept by a man named 
Solomon, and was not exactly what we know as a ‘ curiosity shop,’ 
but rather a shop for supplying theatrical wardrobes. Suits of armour, 
swords, spears, and velvet dresses and other such things could be 
seen there.” 
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The person who will persist in the statement that Dickens, Scott, 
and the other great novelists of the past are not read to-day in com- 
parison with our present-day writers, may be interested to learn 
that last year the works of Dickens and Scott were in greater demand 
than Arnold Bennett, Joseph Conrad, John Galsworthy, W. W. Jacobs, 
W. J. Locke, H. A. Vachell, H. G. Wells, to name the most popular, 
in the Aberdeen Free Libraries. This is not a case of buying books to 
put on one’s shelf as furniture, but of acquiring them simply to read. 

* * * * * 

A model election to illustrate the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation was recently held at the Coopers’ Company’s School, Bow, E. 
The candidates were fifteen well-known authors, seven of whom were 
to be elected, and the voters were the staff and the sixth and upper 
fifth forms. Seventy-seven voting papers were sent in. It was 
necessary that a candidate should receive ten votes to be elected and, 
on the first count, Charles Dickens (25 votes) and Rider Haggard (13 
votes) were successful. They were followed by -Sir Walter Scott, 
third ; Rudyard Kipling, fourth ; Baroness Orczy; fifth ; H. G. Wells, 
sixth; and Thomas Hardy, seventh. The authors who were~ not 
elected being Ainsworth, Jane Austen, Ethel N. Dell, George Elliot, 
George Meredith, G. B. Shaw, Thackeray and Anthony Trollope. 

* * * * * 

In * John 0’ London's Weekly,’ recently, the Editor wrote on “ Our 
Personal Links with Shakespeare.” He recalled that he had once 
shaken hands with Mrs. Severn, in Ruskin’s old home. She knew 
Ruskin, who knew Samuel Rogers, who knew Leigh Hunt, who knew 
Sheridan, who knew Sam Johnson, who knew Savage, who knew Dick 
Steele, who knew Congreve, who knew Dryden, who knew Sir William 
Davenant, who knew John Hobbes, who knew Ben Jonson, who knew 
Shakespeare. ~ John o’ London” says that thus he is linked with 
Shakespeare, and concludes,~ If you look into the matter you will 
probably find that you can do the same.” A good many Dickensians 
certainly can. We have had the pleasure of knowing the Common 
Serjeant of London, who knew his own father, who was intimate 
with both Leigh Hunt and Samuel Rogers, and there you are ! 

: * * * * 3 

Mr. F. J. Huddleston, C.B.E., Librarian to the War Office, writing 
in the January number of the * Army Quarterly,” on “ The War Office 
Library,” mentions that “when many years ago, he was looking 
through the ‘ Inquiry into the conduct of the Duke of York,’ he was, 
as a constant reader of Pickwick, delighted to find in the list of witnesses 
three very familiar names, Wardle, Dowler and Lowten, names which 
Dickens surely must have taken from this source.” 

* * * * * 

At the Annual Dinner of the Boston Branch on the 7th February, a 
fine collection of old Playbills connected with Dickens was shown, 
the property of Mr. Milton J. Stone. Amongst them was the very 
rare one of ~ Oliver Twist ” as performed at the Royal Surrey Theatre 
in 1838, which is composed of ten illustrations to the story and the 
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title of the play at the top under the name of the theatre. This is the 
theatre that Dickens and Forster visited to see * Oliver Twist” on 
the stage, when Dickens, so overcome by the performance, laid 
himself down upon the floor in a corner of the box and never rose 
until the curtain fell. There was also another interesting item (also 
of the Surrey theatre) in the shape of a bill advertising * Pickwick,” 
in which Sir Henry Irving played Jingle, and ** The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood,” by Walter Stephens, in which Henry Neville played Jasper. 
* * * * * 

Dickens is still very popular at the Cinema, and we hear of at least 
two new versions of his novels about to be exhibited. One, The Old 
Curiosity Shop, which Mr. Thomas Bentley is producing, and the other 
Our Mutual Friend, which is to be first shown in London, on 27th 


April next, by the General Films Renting Company. 
* * 


* * * 

Messrs. Heffer and Sons, of Cambridge, have just published * The 
Story of Our Mutual Friend,” transcribed into Phonetic Notation, 
by Mr. C. M. Rice, M.A., A.R.C.M. It is, the Author's Preface says, 
an attempt to put Dickens's story into the form of Standard English 
that has been proved most useful for foreign students anxious to im- 
prove their pronunciation. The notation employed is that of the 
International Phonetic Association. 

* * * * * 

Numerous applications are being received by the Council of the 
Fellowship for assistance in conducting parties around the London ef 
Charles Dickens, and also for Lectures or talks upon the novelist 
and his works. These requests are in connection with the older scholars 
at the various Council Schools and for week-day afternoons. It is 
seldom possible to meet all these requests, desirable though they may 
he, as those who otherwise are willing, are engaged during the day in 
business, and have only the Saturday afternoon, free. Will some 
members more favourably situated kindly volunteer for such work 
in and around London, so that all requests may receive sympathetic 
consideration. The Hon. Secretary will welcome offers of assistance. 

* 8 * * * 

Three new names appear in the list of Home Branches of the Dickens 
Fellowship, this number having been added during the past three 
months. The one at Chiswick will be welcome on that side of the 
City, and will, we are sure, attract a large membership from lovers of 
Dickens in that district. The second, Bedford, breaks entirely new 
ground, and has received the strong support of serveral ardent Dickens- 
ians in the neighbourhood. The same may also be said for Barry, 
which is the first branch to be established in Wales. The Council, 
on behalf of the Fellowship, offer them hearty congratulations on their 
inauguration. Efforts are also being made in other districts to establish 
branches, all of which reflects in a gratifying manner the increased 
activity manifested by the Executive Committee during the present 
session. One branch, that of Swadlincote, has ceased to exist. 

Tue Eprror. 
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MY FRIEND MRS. TODGERS 


By Rev. W. G. MACFARLANE 
Of the Boston (U.S.A.) Branch 


I. 


See way or other I have a suspicion that the members of the 

Dickens Fellowship who will listen to this paper, have never 
boarded with Mrs. Todgers, nor have they ever called for a cup of coffee 
and a plate of beans in “ Pie Alley.”* Now I have both boarded with 
Mrs. Todgers and dined in Pie Alley, not from a spirit of adventure, 
let me assure you, but for reasons of a strictly pecuniary nature. Do 
I not remember how skillfully the waiter in that little Pie Alley eating 
house could slide a cup of coffee the whole length of that long polished 
table, and with what intense interest I would watch it as it swiftly 
and unsteadily approached me, wondering just what kind of a catch 
I would make of it? If you never boarded with Mrs. Todgers, or 
called for Washington Pie in Pie Alley, I do indeed feel grieved, for 
I really believe you have missed a great deal out of life. 

My acquaintance with Mrs. Todgers began when, one bright October 
day in the city of Montreal, I was engaged in what we usually regard 
as the doubtful pleasure of hunting for a boarding house. To the 
mature in years, hunting for lodgings is usually more or less of a 
mournful and discouraging experience, to say the least, but to the 
boy or young man it is an exhilarating pastime, not to be taken seriously. 
I can well remember making my way to a certain quarter of the city 
where there was a little group of streets with very respectable names, 
quite an exclusive locality at one time, but that was long, long ago, 
and new in the little streets, boarding houses, of the second-rate 
variety, run riot. 

1 had heen recommended to Mrs. Todgers’s as being a desirable 
abiding place for young gentlemen whose financial resources were 
somewhat limited, and on ringing the bell and being ushered into the 
little, dark, cubby hole of a hall by a young girl of the Guster variety, 
I was quite sure I had arrived at Mrs. Todgers, for “‘ there was an odd 
smell in the passage, as if the concentrated essence of all the dinners 
that had been cooked in the kitchen since the house was built lingered 
at the top of the kitchen stairs to that hour, and, like the Black Friar 
in ‘‘ Don Juan,” wouldn't be driven away. In particular, there was 
a sensation of cabbage ; as if all the greens that had ever been boiled 
there were evergreens, and flourished in immortal strength.” And 
ever afterward, that particular boarding house, and that particular 
angular boarding house mistress were associated in my mind with 
the Mrs. Todgers of Martin Chuzzlewit. 

And was it net at Mrs. Todgers that I met the medical students 
Mr. Benjamin Allen and Mr. Bob Sawyer? It is true that they were 
not as bibulously inclined as the originals, but still they were very 

“Washington Court, a narrow alley near the newspaper offices in Boston, 


where, hefore the war, there were several cheap restaurants much patronised 
by newsboys and other impecunious folk. 
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worthy successors of those two estimable gentlemen, if effervescent: 
spirits and a general hilariousness of conduct at most imopportune 
times are anything to go by. I have often times wondered how they: 
ever did pass into the ranks of the ‘‘ reg’lar thoroughbred Sawbones.”’: 
Of course, they must have studied ; yet I must confess I never caught 
one of them in the act of doing so. When I come to think of it, it 
seems to me that one did linger a year longer than is supposed to he 
absolutely necessary in the pursuit of medical knowledge—put in a 
little overtime, as it were, before the college authorities saw fit to let 
him loose on an unsuspecting public. They were real good fellows, 
though, and Mrs. Todgers had a great respect for their medical attain- 
ments, which caused them considerable amusement as well as the 
rest of us. 

And then it was at Mrs. Todgers that I met Mr. Guppy. Poor 
Mr. Guppy ! He had just come over from England on an Allan liner, 
and when, one dark, rainy night a hack brought him and his belongings 
to Mrs. Todgers, I recognised him at once. And he was quite an 
agreeable young man. It is true that he was decidedly shaky in the 
use of his ‘‘ aitches,” but one can get used to almost anything in this 
world, and although he was not quite the kind of a companion I could 
take to my heart, yet I have sat down at the breakfast table with 
worse company than Mr. Guppy. I believe the greatest crime Mr. 
Guppy was guilty of was to fall in love with Esther Summerson, which, 
of course, was a foolish thing to do. “ He loves and loves, alas, above 
his station,” as the chorus informs us in H.M.S. Pinafore. But yet a 
lot of men do foolish things when they are in love. 

The very next day Mr. Jobling came on the scene. And as he was 
““by no means incommoded with baggage’? and had rather a seedy 
and mildewed appearance, Mrs. Todgers’ suspicions were aroused ; but 
Mr. Jobling came out all right. After he had tided over his financial 


embarrassment he proved to be a genial addition to our company. I 


have always been favourably disposed towards Mr. Jobling. I do not 
know just why I should be, unless it is because I have been hard up 
myself, although certainly not to the extent of Mr. Jobling in his 
retirement at the market gardens down at Deptford. But I surely 
can remember when my hat was a cause of some anxiety, and pensively 
gazing at it, I have speculated as to just how much longer I could 
wear it and still be considered respectable, but I won't believe that 
the rim had a “ peculiar appearance of a glistening nature as if it had 
been a favourite snail-promenade.” But really, what drew me to 
the original Mr. Jobling was that choice collection of copper-plate 


_ impressions from that truly national work, the Divinities of Albion, 


or Galaxy Gallery of British Beauty. That band-box of British 
Beauties lifts Mr. Jobling out of the commonplace. And cannot we 
imagine Mr Jobling in all his shabbiness, with the precious band-box 
under his arm, as in company with Mr. Guppy he interviews old Krook 
in regard to the lodgings ? 

O yes, and we had a young man who played the flute, or as Artemus 
Ward would say, he “ played onto the flute,” and that was quite in 
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keeping with Todgers, was it not? His breath control—if that is 
the technical term to use—was not just up to the mark, so it seemed 
to me. It was rather asthmatic and fitful, and his technique was on 
a line with Dick Swiveller’s as, propped up on his elbow in bed, he 
played “ Away with Melancholy,” and the general effect that he 
produced was similar to that of the Master of Salem House when, in 
the little room of the almshouse, playing his flute for the pleasure of 
his mother, he brought tears of misery and depression into the eyes 
of little David Copperfield. 


IL. 


Of course, a personage like Mr. Tulkinghorn would not be boarding 
at Mrs. Todgers. Such a thing would be quite inconceivable; but I 
did see Mr. Tulkinghorn pass by many atime. A tall, spare, handsome 
old man, a lawyer, who had his home in my own little town some 
distance from Montreal, and who was connected with the legal depart- 
ment of a great railway system. And he was as grave and as close- 
mouthed and secretive as ever was the original. It was rumoured 
that he hardly knew his own grand-children when he met them on the 
street in that small town, and they certainly did not dare to speak 
to him. He had no intimates. He was always alone. I remember 
when I went to hear Irving in “ The Bells,” and with a few hundred 
other young gentlemen, sat in the sawdust in the uppermost gallery, 
looking down to the orchestra chairs, I saw Mr. Tulkinghorn sitting 
alone. Always alone, impassive and dignified. 

But we did have Mr. Snagsby boarding with us for a few days. I 
was quite sure it was Mr. Snagsby, a mild ‘ooking, apologetic little 
man who seemed a little doubtful as to the reception he would get at 
Todgers, but—“ not to put too fine a point upon it ’—we soon put 
him at ease and made him welcome. Mrs. Snagsby happened to 
be away for a few days, and that was the reason for his sojourn of ten 
days at Todgers. The atmosphere of Todgers seemed to brace him 
up, and for the time being he forgot the domineering Mrs. Snagsby, 
the pestiferous Chadband, and the unfortunate Guster. 

Mr. Montague Tigg also made a short stay. We helped him upstairs 
with his trunk, which was very heavy, but at the end of two weeks 
Montague unostentatiously departed one night through a back window, 
without paying his board, taking what valuables he did possess, and- 
leaving a shabby old trunk containing an assortment of bricks for the 
consolation of Mrs. Todgers. You must board at Mrs. Todgers if you 
wish to mect the minor characters of Dickens. 

Did we have any ladies boarding at Todgers? Not many. Ladies 
with nerves remained but a short time. I remember one, somewhat 
of the Miss Trotwood type, and another that put me in mind of Mrs. 
Micawber, minus the twins. Mrs. Todgers preferred to have men, 
for then, she said, her trouble was all of one kind, whatever that 
meant. - 

But we did have a visit from little Nell, something I was not looking 
for at all. Who would expect to find little Nell at Todgers? It was 
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at the end of a winter’s day when there came into our dimly-lighted 
old dungeon of an underground dining room a wistful-looking little 
slip of a girl who, after a little hesitation and a timid glance down 
the table, took her seat at Mrs. Todgers’ right hand. She was only 
with us a few days, a little English girl going to a point beyond Calgary. 
We were all drawn toward her, for she was so young and trustful, and 
she had come from England all alone, and still had a long journey 
before her. And we all went down to Windsor station to see her off 
when the day came for her departure. That night the house seemed 
a little bit lonely, the flute player played his saddest tune—they were 
all sad—and even the medical students were subdued for the remainder 
of the evening. 
Iil. 


All things have an end, and I have to mournfully say that even 
Mrs. Todgers’ establishment had its end. Mrs. Todgers was growing 
old, and probably the gravy and other anxieties had added to her 
years. At any rate the day came when we had to seek other quarters, 
and my heart was heavy when I paid my board bill for the last time. 
And what do you suppose Mrs. Todgers told me? Wiping her eyes 
with one corner of her apron, she said—and I am telling the solemn 
truth—that the only reason that she was sorry for giving up keepi 
boarders was because she was going to lose me. Think of that! It 

_ makes me blush to write it, but it’s a fact. 
And sometimes of an evening when I take down my Pickwick Papers, 
‘and turning over the leaves the names of Mr. Bob Sawyer and Mr. 
Benjamin Allen catch my eye, my mind wanders back to Mrs. Todgers, 
and I fee] thankful that I never lacerated her heart by drawing invidious 
comparisons between the butter and axle grease as some of my un- 
, worthy associates did, and that I abstained from uttering all the time- 
honored old age jokes when the eggs appeared at the breakfast table. 
I am glad—very glad—that I am held in affectionate remembrance 
by my friend Mrs. Todgers. 


PICKWICK 


MMORTAL name, and thrice immortal man ! 
Your hand, Sir, o’er the board and o’er the years. 
God bless your spectacles, your eyes, your ears, 
Your gaiters, and your crazy caravan ! 
You draw my laughter, Sir, as few men can, 
; And—dash it all !—sometimes you tempt my tears. 
Once more your hand, and (Sam, cry two more beers !) 
Your health, Sir, and the health of all your clan ! 


So, some day, I shall meet my oldest friend, 
And so, some day, I'll greet him as he drinks— 
’*Twill be in some old inn, in some quaint town. 
A buxom widow shall our needs attend, 
A fire shall snap beside us; and methinks 
T’ll try to drink that artless toper down ! 
From The Freeman, New York, U.S.A. Vincent STARRETT. 
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ROUND ABOUT MAIDSTONE AND MUGGLETON 


By C. T. ROADE 


1 view of the pilgrimage to the above district of Kentish Dickens 
land which the Dickens Fellowship proposes to make in June 
next, it may be appropriate to recall some of the associations it has 
with Dickens and his books. The whole neighbourhood was a pure 
delight to the novelist and he knew it intimately. He frequently 
referred to it in his letters to friends. “ I have discovered,” he wrote 
to one of them, * that the seven miles between Maidstone and Rochester 
is one of the most beautiful roads in England.” He not only knew 
Maidstone well, but was much attracted to it. Yet it is curious that 
he only refers to the county town once or twice in his novels, such as in 
David Copperfield and The Seven Poor Travellers, and then little more 
than by name. He was to make it the scene of an incident in Hdwin 
Drood, as he told Sir Luke Fildes, but he did not live to carry out the 
proposal. It will, however, go down to posterity as the original of 
“ Muggleton,” the scene of the famous cricket match in Pickwick. 

When one considers the almost innumerable real places mentioned 
in Pickwick, it strikes one as particularly remarkable that three places 
should have been given ficticious names, Eatanswill, Muggleton and 
Dingley Dell. A profitable discussion might well arise, why did 
Dickens take this unusual course ? 

Of Muggleton, he wrote :— 


* Everybody whose genius has a topographical bent knows 
perfectly well that Muggleton is a corporate town, with a mayor, 


burgesses, and freemen; and anybody who has consulted the 4 


addresses of the mayor to the freemen, or the freemen to the mayor, 
or both to the corporation, or all three to Parliament, will learn 7 
from thence what they ought to have known before, that Muggleton ~ 
‘is an ancient and loyal borough.” 


The only other claimant to the honour of Muggleton is West Malling, 
but Malling is not a corperate town, and its only claim to the dis- 
tinction appears to be that it was a great place for cricket, and, 
therefore, most likely to have been in Dicxens’s mind when writing 
the accounts of the great match between the All Muggletonians and | 
the Dingley Dellers. ; 

Although Maidstone had some claim to cricket in Dickens’s time, 
and was a corporate town, its other claim to be considered as Muggleton 
is that it possessed a jail, and a jail forms part of the story of ‘“ The } 
Convict’s Return,” the story told at Dingley Dell. The prison was 
pulled down in 1897. 

Describing the town, Dickens says :— 


“Mr. Pickwick stood in the principal street of this illustrious | 
town, and gazed with an air of curiosity, not unmixed with interest, | 
on the objects around him. There was an open square for the market- | 
place ; and in the centre of it a large inn with a sign-post in front, 
displaying an object very common in art, but rarely met with in nature | 
—to wit, a blue lion, with three bow legs in the air, balancing himself 
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on the extreme point of the centre claw of his fourth foot. There 
were within sight an auctioneer’s and fire-agency office, a corn- 
factor’s, a linen-draper’s, a saddler’s, a distiller’s, a grocer’s, and a 
shoe-shop—the last-mentioned warehouse being also appropriated 
to the diffusion of hats, bonnets, wearing apparel, cotton umbrellas, 
and useful knowledge. There was a red brick house with a small 
paved court-yard in front, which anybody might have known 
belonged to the attorney; and there was, moreover, another red 
brick house with Venetian blinds, and a large brass door-plate, 
with a very legible announcement that it belonged to the surgeon.” 


There is very little left of the old Muggleton that one can find in 
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The original of Dingley Dell 


Maidstone to-day; yet it is a pleasant county town, with a spacious 
market square, large inns and many antiquities well worth inspecting. 

The Pickwickians made their first acquaintance with Dingley Dell 
and Muggleton from Rochester. They had been invited by Mr. Wardle, 
whom they met at Chatham, to spend a few days at Manor Farm. 
The waiter at the Bull, Rochester, declared it was “ fifteen miles— 
eross road.” 

We learn later that Muggleton was “not above two miles ” from 
Dingley Dell—hence, Muggleton must be either 13 or 17 miles from 
Rochester. Actually Maidstone is seven miles from Rochester, but 
Dickens may never have approached it from Rochester direct until a 
much later date. 

At about the time these early chapters of Pickwick were being written, 
Dickens was spending his honeymoon at Chalk, near Gravesend. 
At that time the tenant of Cob Tree, Sandling, which was undoubtedly 
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the oringinal of Manor Farm, was a Mr. William Spong, said to be the 
prototype of Mr. Wardle. He was buried in Aylesford Churchyard, 
where a tomb to his memory states that he was “ late of Cob Tree, in 
the Parish of Boxley, who died November 15th, 1839.” Dickens may 
possibly have met him and visited his house, driving over there from 
Chalk, which would account, not only for his giving a fictitious name to 
the house, but for the distance of fifteen miles and “ cross road,” and 
the statement made by his daughter Maimie in “ My Father as I recall 
him,” and repeated personally to Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, that one day, 
when driving by ‘the beautiful back road” from Rochester to 
Cobham, ‘ he showed me the exact spot where Mr. Winkle called out 
Whoa, I have dropped my whip.” 

This statement would seem to indicate that Dickens knew these 
by roads very well during his early married days, whilst he may not 
have been so well acquainted with the main road through Rochester 
and over Blue Bell Hill to Maidstone, which, from the direction in 
which the chaise appeared in the High Street, in front of the Bull’s. 
coffee room window, has lead more than one to assume, was the way 
of their going. However, we are told that “ Mr. Winkle’s horse was 
drifting up the street in a most mysterious manner,” so the ‘“ up ” 
must signify towards London, i.e., in the direction of Cobham— 
which would occasion the party in due course to come to Aylesford 
and its bridge, where the chaise came to grief; the only obstacle to 
this assumption being that the bridge is described as Wooden, thereas. 
Aylesford Bridge is of Stone. 

The name Manor Farm may possibly have been taken by Dickens 
from a farm of that name at Frindsbury, which also possesses a large 
pond, but generally it is agreed that ‘‘ Cob Tree,” a house at Sandling, 
in the parish of Boxley, midway between Aylesford and Maidstone, 
was the original. Mr. Hammond Hall, in his instructive book on 
“Mr. Pickwick’s Kent,” points out how that the name “ Dingley ” 
is to be obtained from the endings of the names of the hamlet and 
parish, San(d)l(ing) ; Box(ley), in which Cob Tree is situated. 

The glory of “ Cob Tree” to the Pickwickians’ mind is the Pond 
and the Kitchen, the latter just the sort of place for Christmas revels, 
and the Pond, viewed with the house in the background, just the 
picture as Phiz depicted for the scene of the skating party. 

In no way does the prospect around Cob Tree belie the description 
of Manor Farm given in Chapter 6. 

“ Delightful situation this," said Mr. Pickwick. ‘‘ There ain’t a 
better spot o’ ground in all Kent, Sir,” said the hard headed man 
with the pippin face. 

Not very far from Cob Tree stands the famous Cromlech known as 
Kits Coity House (“the Tomb in the Wood”’), four irregular slabs of 
stone said to mark the final resting place of the British leader Vortigern, 
who was slain by the Saxons, Hengist and Horsa, in a battle fought 
hereabouts. 

Dickens called it Druid’s Stone—and undoubtedly its origin dates 
back even before Saxon days. 
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It was a custom and great pleasure for him to take his friends to the 
ancient Cromlech and there have a picnic in its shade. He would drive 
then with “ a couple of postillions in the old red jackets of the old red 
royal Dover Road,” and in describing a visit with Longfellow he says, 
“ Tt was like a holiday ride in England fifty years ago.” 


DICKENS AND AMERICA 


By ROLAND CORTHELL 
(Boston, U.S.A.) 


Dagan: DICKENS has never been forgiven by some people for 

his exposure of our foibles and faults in American Notes, and his 
picture of America drawn with such telling strokes in Martin Chuzzlewit, 
written on his return to England after his first visit to this country 
in 1842. It is not a pleasant picture! Is it a true picture? I fear it 
is, and for that reason I harbour no resentment. I ask nobody to 
flatter me, and America should ask nobody to flatter her. Dickens 
treated us exactly as he treated his own country. He saw our defects 
and wrote them down. He might have dilated upon our virtues and 
white-washed our faults, but he was too honest for that. Several 
considerations should be borne in mind when forming our judgment 
of him as our critic. First : He was almost a boy, only thirty years old. 
It was a youthful indiscretion to tell exactly what he saw, with no 
evasions or mental reservations. Mellowed by added years, he had 
only the kindest things to say of us on his second visit twenty-five 
years later. Second: We were young and immature, too. Only 
fifty years had passed since we became a nation, It cannot be denied 
that we were crude, with all the faults of a young, energetic, self- 
satisfied people. Boston was a city about the size of Brockton to-day. 
Washington had a population of 40,000, was indeed a city of * mag- 


~ nificent distances,’ but distances not yet occupied. New York City 


itself was only half as large as Boston to-day, and the total population 
of the entire country was only seventeen millions. Third: We must 
remember that side by side and hand in hand with honest but humiliat- 
ing criticism there was the most unstinted praise, praise which no 
malicious spirit ever could have uttered, praise which flowed as fully 
and frankly from his ready pen as did the telling of our foibles and 
faults. He records that he saw guests at the White House expectorating 
tobacco juice upon the costly carpets, and in the same breath praises 
the absolutely orderly manners of the great crowd, necessitating no 
police supervision, and elsewhere states that in his entire sojourn in 
America he never saw a man who did not treat woman with a courtesy 
and deference worthy of a Chesterfield. Space forbids here the recalling 
of the manifold and generous commendations bestowed upon us as a 
people. The critic animated by a mean and unjust spirit never praises. 
He is blind to everything but defects. Dickens again and again 
praises our institutions, always excepting the hideous blot of slavery. 
That deserved only denunciation. He was astonished at the politeness 
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of our officials, which he contrasts with the grouchiness of those of 
his own country... He was amazed at the self-respectful bearing of our 
mill operatives, was deeply impressed by the sympathetic management 
of our charitable institutions. He indeed condemned in unmeasured 
terms the hideous system of solitary confinement he found in one State, 
and who would not? One has only to read carefully and without 
prejudice his American Notes to see how utterly wanting is any 
foundation upon which to erect any structure of resentment on the part 
of Americans. Fourth: As regards Martin Chuzziewit’s and Mark 
Tapley’s experiences in America as set forth in the novel entitled 
Martin Chuzzlewit: In the first place only one-seventh of the book is 
given to the episode in question. He had one story to tell, and only one, 
viz., their experiences as victims of a shamelessly fraudulent land 
company, which, for their hard earned money, gave them a portion of a 
pestilential swamp. Everything revolved about this central tragedy 
and crime. But the author could not leave the dark picture unlighted 
by any ray of kindness and manliness, and so introduced Mr. Bevan, 
Martin’s and Mark’s good angel, so great-hearted, so sympathetic, 
so helpful, so free from any racial prejudice that the bright shining of 
his nobility irradiates the dark picture, and should be an antidote to all 
bitterness on the part of any American reader. Fifth: The postscript 
to American Notes, added in 1868, should be read by every American. 
No manlier statement was ever written. Most wonderingly he speaks 
of the tremendous changes since his earlier visit, changes both moral 
and physical, changes in the graces and amenities of life, and then adds 
“ nor am I, believe me, so arrogant as to suppose that in five and twenty 
years there have been no changes in me, and that I had nothing to learn 
and no extreme expressions to correct when I was here first.” He 
bears testimony to the national generosity and magnanimity. He 
desires to record that “‘ wherever I have been, in the smallest places, 
equally with the largest, I have been received with unsurpassable 
politeness, delicacy, sweet temper, hospitality, consideration, and with 
unsurpassable respect for the privacy daily enforced upon me by the 
nature of my avocation here and the state of my health. This testimony 
so long as I live, and so long as my descendants have any legal right 
to my books, I shall cause to be republished, as an appendix to every 
copy of these two books of mine in which I have referred to America, 
and this I will do and cause to be done, not in mere love and thank- 
fulness, but because I regard it as an act of plain justice and honour.” 
And yet there are some Pharisees left who have no use for Charles 
Dickens because he made fun of America. 


Il. 


By HOWARD DUFFIELD 
(New York, U.S.A.) 


Ce is apt to think more. of the chivalry of Dickens than of his 
bravery. Like a true knight, he levelled his pen against every 
custom or institution which preyed upon the poor, the down-trodden 
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and the helpless. Such attacks called for knightly courage no less than 
knightly devotion. 

Dickens showed himself brave when he criticised America. The 
lavish hospitality of his reception, the genuine warmth of his American 
friendships, the hold of his writings upon the heart of the people on 
this side of the sea, seemed to preclude his reference to social follies and 
civil wrongs. America had drawn him like a magnet. In that land 
he fancied that his cherished ideals of life had become the common 
factors of every day experience. Its republican theories of government 
and its democratic conception of society were the basic principles of 
his message. To write what he felt about America, its slavery, its 
politics, the servility of its press, its thievish opposition to an inter- 
national copyright law was certain to invoke a tempest of indignant 
reproach from a people he loved. Conscious of the cost, he held the 
mirror up fearlessly, and we winced. Like the painter of Cromwell’s 
portrait, he painted us with the warts. In fact, instead of retouching 
the picture, he laid on its dark colours with too heavy a hand and set 
out its defects in too glaring a light, but the best friend must often 
prove his fidelity by the wounds which he inflicts, and he who loves his 
country is most sensitive to its faults. 

Dickens showed himself the bravest of the brave when, twenty-five 
years later at the close of his second visit, he frankly avowed that his 
earlier impressions of America were over hasty and immature. The 
crown of courage is the confession of a fault. To make the amende 
honorable is an act of true heroism. None but a big man dare admit 
his littleness. Surrounded by a notable circle of scholars, writers and 
social leaders, Dickens confessed with manly openness that since his 
first coming to this land he had learned much and changed much, and 
that in the earlier time he had received and j}ublished “ extreme 
impressions ” which he was in duty bound to correct. This witness, 
he averred, he would bear in person to his fellow countrymen and, by 
legal enactment, would cause it to be printed in every copy of the two 
books in which he had commented upon American manners. 

“* And this I will cause to be done,” he adds, “ not in mere love and 
thankfulness, but because I regard it as an act of plain justice and 
honour.” 

This public and formal blotting out of sentences which had been 
written with too blunt a pen and too black an ink, was an act of knight- 
hood. Such a brave courtesy kindles both admiration and affection. 
Such a man’s handclasp links his hand and ours. It sets the seal to 
the sentiment with which he had greeted America a quarter of a century 
before. In the closing sentence of his first speech in the States, the 
deepest desire of his soul rang out ; “ America and England—and may 
they never have any division but the Atlantic between them.” 

The future of humanity has come to depend upon the fulfilment of 
that wish, and none has done more than he who uttered it to unite in 
a covenant of the heart, which can never be broken, these two great 
guardians of the world’s hope. 
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DICKENS’S BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY 


SPEECHES BY THE VISCOUNT BURNHAM, 
SIR WALTER LAWRENCE, AND SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE 


A he 109th Anniversary of the Birthday of Charles Dickens was 
celebrated in London by a public dinner given by the Dickens 
Fellowship in the Connaught Rooms, Kingsway. Viscount Burnham. 
presided, and proposed the toast of the evening, ““ The Immortal Mer:- 
ory.” Selections from Pickwick, a dramatic cantata by F. C. Burnand 
and Edward Solomon, and “ The Village Coquettes ” (the libretto by 
Charles Dickens, music by John Hullah), and Sir Frederick Bridge’s 
quartette, “ Bold Turpin,” were revived by artists from the Guildhall 
School of Music; and Mr. Bransby Williams gave studies of some of 
the characters in the novelist’s works. The programme, a souvenir 
of much interest, contained pictures of living and deceased actors and 
actresses as characters in Dickens’s works as presented on the stage. 
The company numbered about two hundred, 
Viscount BuRNHAM— 


In proposing the toast of ‘The Immortal Memory of Charles 
Dickens,’ said he believed that in these days the psychologists 
talked of “the Titan that is within us,’ and he only wished that he 
had some old Titan of Fleet Street within him to do justice to the 
toast of the illustrious and massive shade of Charles Dickens. To 
say anything worth saying that had not been said before would 
require one to seek what Dr. Johnson called ‘“ impossible altitudes,” 
and the attempt might land one in his ‘ terrible profundities.” 
The farther the Victorian Age receded into the past, the more did 
its eminences tower over us. It was not for him to assess, or reassess, 
the greatness of Dickens; but in his eyes Dickens stood out as the 
greatest of all the Victorians. His (Lord Burnham’s) old master of 
Balliol, Professor Jowett, who preached the memorial sermon in 
Westminster Abbey after Dickens’s death, used to say that in 
modern literature Dickens ranked next to Shakespeare. Jowett’s 
words were worth quoting. He said :— 


“He whose loss we now mourn occupied a greater space than 
any other writer in the minds of Englishmen during the last 
thirty-three years. We read him, talked about him, acted him ; 
we laughed with him; we were roused by him to a consciousness 
of the misery of others and to a pathetic interest in human life.” 


These were brave words, and all the braver coming from Jowett, 
a wonderful purist in thought and writing. And what Jowett said 
in 1870 rang just as true to-day as it did then. Lord Burnham went 
on to say he firmly believed that Dickens would transcend the 
ordinary rules of time and taste. They often asked themselves 
what was the crucial test of supreme genius. Perhaps it was uni- 
versality, by which he meant not the universal circulation of the 
world, but the universal currency of the world; and Dickens’s 
types, like Shakespeare’s, were the universal types of mankind. 
(Cheers.) They sometimes struck one as if—like the god of the 
Greek mythology—they were mortals, not so much of larger growth 
but of higher colour—in themselves the incarnation of the whole 
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range of human virtues and human weakness, the constant and 
unchanging characteristics of men and women. It was often said 
that Dickens’s types were all exaggerated. Of course they were, 
but, as Mr. Chesterton had finely said, the only truth was in exag- 
geration. He never realised more how wise a saying that was than 
when in his daily round he passed the statue of Dr. Johnson in the 
churchyard of St. Clement Danes. The statue was life-size, yet 
it made Johnson look like a pigmy, and whatever Johnson was, he 
was not a pigmy. (Hear, hear.) So it was with the characters in 
Dickens. If they were fuller than life-size it was to make them true 
to life—the essential truths of all idealism. He sometimes tried to 
recall the condition of England in such matters when Dickens first 
burst into full flame with the immortal Mr. Pickwick. The present 
generation boasted of its higher education. He noted that the Head 
Master of Eton said last week that in a hundred years we had 
advanced more than in any like period of history. It might be so, 
and not necessarily—in spite of Dean Inge—in crab-like fashion. 
Certainly, to-day it was impossible to conceive the public excitement, 
almost public delirium, with which Dickens’s novels were acclaimed. 
They would recollect the story of Carlyle. ‘“‘ An archdeacon,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ with his own venerable lips repeated to me the other night o 
strange, profane story of a solemn clergyman who had been ad- 
ministering ghostly consolation to a sick person. Having finished 
satisfactorily, as he thought, and got out of the room, he heard the 
sick person ejaculate, ‘Well, thank God, Pickwick will be out in 
ten days, any way.’ (Laughter.) The whole country, and later on 
much of the English-speaking world, dissolved in tears at the death- 
bed of young Paul Dombey. It sounded incredible, but it was the 
case. 

The people who read books might be more in number—of this 
he was by no means sure—but the enthusiasm of that day, like the 
enthusiasm of the Renaissance of learning, was as dead as most of 
our own authors would be fifty years hence. It might sound in- 
credible to some of those present, but he was told by publishers of 
his acquaintance that the sale of Dickens’s novels was never greater 
than to-day. (Hear, hear.) In America the sale was said to have 
fallen off a little. When he heard of excursions and alarums about 
the ill-feeling between this country and the United States, he some- 
times thought of the experience of Charles Dickens after his first 
visit to America, and especially after the publication of Martin 
Chuzzlewit. Reams of abuse were poured on his head by the less 
worthy part of the American Press, yet America, speaking broadly, 
bore no rancour against Charles Dickens. His writings were almost 
as popular in the United States.as within the confines of our own 
Empire. That made them hopeful, very hopeful, for the sanity 
and the amity of our relations with the American people. (Cheers.) 
Dickens remained a sentimental bond between us, though in his day 
he criticised with reason the salient faults of American character. 

The highbrows talked of journalism as ephemeral scribbling. 
He feared that, in contrast with Dickens and the other giants of the 
nineteenth century, our newspapers were but a little more ephemeral 
than our books. Perhaps we had the classics among us—what his 
friend Edmund Gosse called the ‘‘ minor classics,’’ but, unlike 
Dickens, they did not upset the balance of the public mind. The 
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question whether journalism was literature, like ali other indefinite 
problems, depended on the meaning of words; but whether his 
novels were or were not journalism in excelsis, Charles Dickens was 
heart and soul a journalist. Nearly all great writers, even those so 
meticulously refined as Matthew Arnold, had written for the news- 
paper Press and joined hands with the Philistines to conquer Philistia ; 
but Dickens was a journalist, as the French say “de carriére,” in 
quite another way. He slaved to obtain what he called ‘‘ the perfect 
and entire command of the mystery of shorthand writing and reading, 
being about equal in difficulty to the mastery. of six languages.” 
(Laughter.) He reported regularly for the Morning Chronicle, 
@ paper which he (Lord Burnham) had still the pleasure of owning, 
and he spoke well of his predecessors in title. (Laughter.) “I 
have charged for broken hats,’’ Dickens said, “‘ broken baggage, 
broken chaises, broken harness, everything but a broken head, 
which is the only thing they would have grumbled to pay for.” 
(Laughter.) The Lord Chancellor and Mr. Winston Churchill had 
never gone through the ranks in that way. 

Surely, too, Charles Dickens showed the journalist in tho fact 
that he cared for what he wrote, not for the manner in which he 
wrote. Although in a sense, as with all great masters, the style was 
the man, he was not a stylist in the sense of the masters. He 
rejoiced in his work for what he did as much as for what he said, 
and, unlike Coleridge, he never turned over the pages of his printed 
works and found them “dreadful.” No man was so little of a 
literary coxcomb. He never played with literature or with life: 
all his play-acting was on the stage, not off it—({laughter)—although 
his play-acting was frequent and remarkable. He loved the theatre 
and the people of the theatre. A great and generous woman, the 
late Baroness Burdett-Coutts, entrusted him with a considerable 
sum of money to be expended from time to time to alleviate the 
misfortunes of actors and actresses. (Cheers.) Dickens was not 
only the most benevolent of English men of letters ; he was the source © 
and the fount of national benevolence. More than any other writer 
and man of letters he exorcised the evil spirit of curmudgeonship 
which was supposed before his day, and in his day, to be the salient 
quality of British character. He not only illumined our literature 
by his genius; he illumined our nature by his message of hope and 
cheerfulness to al] sorts and conditions of men. (Cheers.) 


Sir Watrer Lawrence, Bt.— 


Supporting the toast, said no one could speak with greater love 
and gratitude of Charles Dickens, for he owed much happiness and 
pleasure to the great novelist. On behalf of the Boz Club, he thanked 
the Fellowship for the welcome they had received. As Lord Burnham 
had said, Charles Dickens was universal. It had been his experience - 
of all the best all-round men that they had been mostly students of 
Dickens, and he knew no better equipment in life for men or women 
than a real honest knowledge of Charles Dickens. Dickens’s works 
were the most translated of any in the world ; he was more quoted 
in newspapers than any author; and, because he was so near, dear, 

‘and familiar to us, he was also more misquoted than any other. 
(Laughter.) Charles Dickens made the best of his countrymen. 
He held that a little of the Dickens leaven would work wonders with 
the masses still in these disturbing days. 
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Another great point to which Lord Burnham had referred was our 
relations with America. He had always thought that our common 
law and our common language were great links, but he thought that 
the common love of Americans and the people of this country for 
Charles Dickens was an equally powerful lever. His friend, the late 
Dr. Page, who was as good a friend as England ever had, held that 
view very strongly. When he (Sir W. Lawrence) was over in America 
on duty during the war, he found that Dickens was a very powerful 
influence south and west. Mr. Choate, one of America’s greatest 
Ambassadors, had also laid great stress upon this point. Speaking 
at the Boz Club one night, he said that at the time when Dombey 
and Son was coming out every fortnight, one steamer used to reach 
New York every two or three weeks. At that time little Paul 
Dombey was hovering between life and death. As the steamer drew 
near New York the captain saw on the quay a great surging mass of 
people, from which was coming a dull, inarviculate roar. As the 
ship came nearer there came the cry, “Is little Paul still alive ?” 
(Laughter and cheers.) When they considered how sensitive 
the Americans were, and what Martin Chuzzlewit said about them, 
it was nothing short of a miracle that Charles Dickens had taken 
the wonderful hold that he now had in America. The secret of this 
great power, this witchery, was the great. heart of Charles Dickens, 
so near to the heart of Nature. When they came down to the bed- 
rock in dealing with mankind it was the heart, and not the brains, 
that counted. Charles Dickens died fifty-one years ago, but his 
love lived on. (Cheers.) It was because of his love, of his wonderful 
sympathy, and of his understanding that Dickens always would be 
among the immortals. (Cheers.) 

Sir Freperick Bripge— 

Said that as one of his compositions on a work of Dickens was 
included in the musical programme, he had been looking forward 
to hearing it, but not to speaking. Composers liked to hear one of 
their own works, but they did not like to hear those of anybody 
else. (Laughter.) His first post as organist was at a village within 
a mile of the house at Gads Hill, where Charles Dickens then lived. 
For £21 a year he had to walk every Sunday to the village, and on the 
way he passed the Bull Hotel, on which was a notice ‘* Good house. 
Nice beds. Vide Pickwick.” As he walked to the church he 
used to see Dickens sitting in the porch, and more than once he had 
been happy enough to walk by the side of the novelist. He would 
not say he walked by Dickens’s side, for he was on the path and 
Dickens was on the road. (Laughter.) He also remembered the im- 
pression made on him when he heard Dickens give a reading from The 
Pickwick Papers, in the Mechanics’ Institute, in Chatham. When 
it was proposed that Dickens should be buried in Rochester Cathedral, 
Dean Stanley interfered, and insisted upon the burial taking place 
in Westminster Abbey, but he (Sir Frederick) believed that he was 
correct in saying that a grave was actually prepared in Rochester. 
- In going round Westminster Abbey with visitors, he had made a 
great deal of fuss about Handel’s grave, but he found that visitors 
took more interest in the grave of Dickens, which was next to Handel’s. 
Continuing, Sir Frederick mentioned that recently he received 
unexpectedly a cheque from a gramophone company who had made 
a record of his part-song on the romance of “‘ Bold Turpin,” and he 
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had made more money out of that song than he had ever got out of 
an anthem. (Laughter.) 

“The Immortal Memory of Charles Dickens” was pledged in 
silence. 


Mr. B. W. Marz— 

Proposing the health of the Chairman, said that in the City of 
London his name is familiar in our mouths as Household Words. 
In literary and social circles his personality looms so large that there 
‘are few functions of importance organised for a good cause that he 
not only lends his good name to, but his attractive personality as 
well. In this respect he is like Dickens himself, who rarely refused 
to preside at a public meeting or dinner if the object was a worthy 
one. Whether it was in connection with a Mechanics’ Institute, 
the Printers’ Pension Society, the Gardeners’ Association, Children’s 
Hospitals—whatever it was, Dickens gave his aid. That was the 
way with Viscount Burnham, and it was a way which would be 
expected from a man with a spirit which had been gained from a 
knowledge of the works of the great master. (Cheers.) The Boz 
Club having for certain reasons been disbanded, the Dickens Fellow- 
ship had taken on themselves the task of organising what it hopes 
will be an annual function in commemoration of the one of England’s 
greatest sons for whom the affection of the world never wanes. 
(Cheers. ) 


Viscount BuRNHAM 


In responding, said that Charles Dickens had set a great example 
by his ever readiness to plead the cause of charity. He was super- 
sensitive to impressions, and nothing impressed him so much as 
human misery, which he thought it his duty and his privilege to 
alleviate. If not always the greatest examples of after-dinner 
oratory, Dickens’s speeches were at any rate the most touching 
that he knew of in the English language. 1]t was a special pleasure 
to point out the high merits of the Dickens Fellowship. There wes 
now, perhaps, an opportunity for widening the influence of the 
Fellowship. There was hardly an industrial centre that did not 
have representations of a dramatic kind in its public hall, but he had 
not noticed in any of the play bills that Dickens was included. 
Surely the Dickens Fellowship could see to ‘t that dramatic versions 
of Dickens’s novels were given as often a3 possible. (Cheers.) 
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Amongst those who accepted invitations te be present were :— 


The Marchioness of Ormonde, Viscountess Burnham, Lord and 
Lady Lilford, Lord and Lady Monson, Lady Alexander, Sir G. and 
Lady Arthur, Sir F. Bridge, Major-General Sir H. A. Bushman, 
Sir G. and Lady Frampton, Lady Lawrence, Sir A. and Lady Temple, 
Sir E. Wilde, M.P., and Lady Wilde, Colonel and Mrs. E. F. Lawson. 

Miss Aitken, Mrs. Appleby, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Balls, Miss Es 
Banks, Miss Barnard, Miss P. Baselow, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Bates 
Miss Beale, the Hon. Hubert Beaumont, Mr. and Mrs. M. J. A. 
Bentley, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Berlandina, Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Bird: 
Miss Bothwell, Mr. and Mrs. T. 8. Bratt, Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Burden, 
Mrs. A. Banks Burlin, Mr. G. L. Burton, Mr. J. Byram, Mrs. Carden, 
Mr. P. T. Carden, Mrs. Margery Chrimes, Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Clark, 
Mr. H. A. de Colyar, K.C., Mr. 8. Cooper, Mr. W. L. Courtney, Mrs. 
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Crisp, Mr. L. Crisp, Miss A. Darnborough, Mr. W. Dennis, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Dexter, Mr. W. Dexter (Hon. Treasurer), Mrs. Dexter, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Edwards, Mr. 8. M. Ellis, Mr. H. J. Forde, Miss 
Louise Gilling, Mr. and Mrs. H. Goode, Mr. C. H. Green (Hon. 
Secretary), Mrs. Green, Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Green, Mr. R. F. Green, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Griffiths, Mr. A. Halines, Mr. B. A. T. Hammond, 

- Miss A. J. Hammond, Mr. and Mrs. G. Hands, Miss F. M. Harding, 
Mr. F. T. Harry, Mr. J. Hazell, Miss Humm. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Hill, Mr. A. L. Humphreys, Miss J. Hyman, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Ingram, Mr. and Mrs. Ingrams, Mr. A. Jackson, 
Rev. Dr. James, Mr. J. N. James, Miss M. S. Jeffrey, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. H. Johnson, Miss Jolly, Miss Jourdain, Mrs. Madge Kendall, 
Prof. R. Lawford Knaggs, Mr. W. Knowles, Mrs. Knowles, Rev. 
J. Brett Langstaff, Mr. and Mrs. W. S. London, Mr. and Mrs. B. 
Marwood, Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Matz, Mr. S. D. Orme, Mr. and Mrs, 
A. Ovey, Mr. J. G. Parker, Miss E. B. Parker, Mr. L. W. Partridge, 
Mr. W. Clifford Poulton, Mr. E. Reis, Mr. and Mrs. G. Rentoul, 
Major and Mrs. W. Rowley, Mr. 8. J. Rust, Mr. G. E. Sendell, Major 
and Mrs. G. Sexton, Miss Violet Sewell, Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Spicer, 
Miss Mabel Spink, Miss Minnie Spratling, Mr. and Mrs. J. Staples, 
Miss Stenning, -Miss E. L. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. R. Thompson, 
Mr. J. B. Thorp, Mr. and Mrs. C. Topping, Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Treg- 
lown, Mr. and Mrs. C. O. Wade, Mr. F. C. Wade, K.C., Mrs. F. C. 
Wade, Major and Mrs. Alec Waley, Miss A. Ward, Miss 8. E. Ward, 
Mr. W. B. Warren, Mr. and Mrs. S. White, Mr. W. White, Mrs. Wicks, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bransby Williams, Miss Grace Williamson, Mr. A. O. 
Woodhead, Mr. and Mrs. H. Saxe Wyndham, Mr. D. Saxe Wyndham. 


ESSAY COMPETITION IN LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL SCHOOLS 


pee Dickens Fellowship Essay Competition among the scholars of 
the London County Council Schools was this year resumed on 

the anniversary of the Birthday, and fifty schools again competed. 
On the whole the standard reached by the essays submitted showed a 
gradual falling off, although some of the work was exceptionally good. 
A pleasing feature of this year’s competition was the entry of the boys 
of the Linden Lodge School for the Blind, in Battersea. The papers 
were written in the Braille type, and were each accompanied by a 
type-written copy, also the work of the competitors. The Braille 
copies were adjudicated upon by Miss Till, a blind member of the 
Fellowship, who reports most favourably on the paragraphing, spelling, 
etc., of the young competitors, and on their knowledge of the subject. 

To each of the London Schools competing, a prize, in the form of a 
copy of one of Dickens’s novels in the Universal Edition, and three 
certificates, have been presented: but in the case of the Linden Lodge 
School, the prize is A Christmas Carol in the Braille type. 

The Council of the Fellowship again thank the Officers and Teachers 
of the London County Council for their cordial help and co-operation 
in connection with these annual competitions. 


C. H. Green, Hon. Sec. 
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A LETTER FROM THACKERAY TO DICKENS 


Hey of the letters which passed between Dickens and Thackeray 
are known to exist, and those that do rarely come into the public 
market. 


Last autumn, Dickens’s own copy of “ Vanity Fair,” with his well 
known book plate pasted in, was sold in New York by auction. It 
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was further enhanced by having tipped in, cn the leaf of the dedication, 
an autograph letter of Thackeray’s, signed with his initials, and 
addressed to Dickens. The letter was illustrated by Thackeray himself 
and bore the date March 30th, but no year. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. W. Glyde Wilkins we are able to re- 
produce the letter here. 


i 
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DICKENS PLAYS ON RUSSIAN STAGES 


if 


[° may be a bit surprising to Anglo-Saxons who have considered 

- Charles Dickens as one of their distinctly racial possessions, to 
learn that the great English novelist is almost as deeply loved and 
thoroughly understood in Russia as in his native land or America, 
With their eagerly acquisitive disposition, the Russians have long 
made Shakespeare as much their own as Pushkin and Gogol, and in 
recent years they have added the kindly sentimentalist and satirist of 
the Victorian era to their bookshelves. The modern Russian is 
acqu ainted with Dickens, not only on the printed page, but also, through 
the efforts of several of the experimental theatres, on the stage. 

Just why Dickens should have attained a hold on the Russian 
imagination is difficult to answer. _The vagaries of literary taste, as 
it expresses itself in an interest in foreign writers, are bound up with 
the idiosyncrasies of custom which make the study of international 
relationships so baffling. The current vogue in Russia of Jack London 
and W. J. Locke, rather than of any of the other contemporary popular 
novelists in the English tongue, is certainly not due to any similarity 
between their work and that of any of tke leaders of the modern 
Russian literary movement. Perhaps in these two instances the per- 
sonal predilection of some translator or publisher is responsible. The 
widespread and long-established regard for Dickens, however, can 
hardly be laid to such an agency ; instead, we must content ourselves 
with supposing that Dickens’s love of the grotesque in characterisation 
reminds the Russian of his own Dostoievsky, and that, for the rest, 
he finds in Dickens’s homely stories enough of a picture of British life 
to satisfy his eagerness to know all about all of the nations of earth. 

Under the revolution, it has been passible to observe two of the 
stories of Dickens in dramatic form on the stages of Moscow theatres. 
At the First Studio Theatre of the Moscow Art Theatre the favourite 
play in the repertory, ever since it had the honour of opening that 
intimate auditorium to the public, has been The Cricket on the Hearth. 
Audiences made their way to the little hall on Skobeliefi Square to see 
its whimsical story and action, even in the most trying time when 
field guns stood spiked to the pavement in the square as a protection 
to the near-by headquarters of the Soviet. At the same time a frequent 
visitor in the repertory of the Kommissarzhevskaia Memorial Theatre 
was a dramatisation of A Christmas Carol. 

It was a curious fact that with all his interesting material—his 
sporadic attempts at play-writing and frequent appearances as an 
amateur actor—Dickens was never able to master the technique of 
the stage. The same quality which was wanting in his make-up and 
the lack of which prevented him from achieving success in his personal 
relationship with the theatre, seems to have baffled nearly every attempt 
on the part of others to translate his stories into dramatic form. His 
loose, episodic narrative technique, and the multiplicity of characters 
and incidents stand in the way of the intense and close-knit structure 
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which is a fundamental quality of dramatic composition. Whatever 
success the plays made from his novels have won has been due chiefly 
to the acquaintance and interest which their audiences already cherished 
for story and characters, and to the striking opportunities which those 
characters offer to the actor for definite and vivid human portraits. 
These shortcomings apparently are not limited to the novelist in his 
native tongue, for they emerge just as clearly and with the same 
disappointing, though not wholly nugatory, results in Russia. 


Il. 


Both of the Russian attempts to dramatise Dickens played safe 
by choosing one of the shorter stories, and by seeking no tense, dramatic 
climax, but rather by resting content with a sequence of more or less 
connected episodes. A Christmas Carol, especially, was presented in 
this loose, rambling manner, and its producer announced it on the 
programme as “Scenes from the Christmas Tale of Charles Dickens 
in 11 Pictures.” Kommissarzhevsky's Theatre is a snug box of an 
auditorium facing a stage even smaller. By the use of curtains and a 
suggestive bit of scenery at the back, the locality of the scene was 
indicated. The first of the 11 * pictures” into which A Christmas 
Carol was divided was the office of Scrooge, and the setting was definitely 
and unmistakably designated by the high desk and stool of the cross- 
grained master. The second setting, which served for the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth “* pictures,” as well as the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth, was Scrooge’s bedroom; and the narrow bed, pushed into the 
left corner, at the rear, together with the pinched-up fireplace,at the 
right, established this locale with sufficient certainty. The third 
setting, used for the sixth and seventh ** pictures,” was Bob Cratchit’s 
home, and it was hardly any more complicated, with its ample fireplace 
and its dining table to indicate the scene. For the final moments of 
the play. the scene returned, of course, to the office and its high desk 
and stool, but somehow they didn’t seem so high when Scrooge’s usual 
long face at top of them changed to a broad and tardy but kindly smile, 
with its main line running counter to the axis of the clerical throne ! 

As a character study, Kommissarzhevsky’s production of A Christ- 
mas Carol was most interesting. Almost all the roles were played with 
sympathy and flavour, but three of them stood out above the rest. 
Eberg, probably the theatre's most versatile actor, was Scrooge, and 
such a Scrooge as you pictured at your first childhood reading of the 
story—thin and skinny and sour, with long, stringy, muddy-white 
hair, and a tall hat to scare vou if his face failed to doso. Tereshkovitch 
was Bob Cratchit and he worked with a keen sense of the humorous 
and homely qualities of the clerk. A clase second to Eberg in the 
success of his characterisation was Tokmakoff as the ghost of Marley. 
The scene in which Marley’s ghost visits Scrooge was unquestionably 
the most vivid in the production. Kommissarzhevsky justified his 
method by making his audience lose all thought of the half-sketched 
setting. The approach of the ghost was indicated by the sound of 
bells—sleigh-bells, it seemed—which shifted curiously into the rattle 
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of chains. The exaggerated face and figure of Marley and his piercing 
cry were a grotesque and effective realization of the portentous clank 
of the chains. The black which followed the cry was lit by a single 
candle whose awesome shadows reminded one of nothing so much as 
the struggle between the brothers in “ Birthright”? as the Abbey 
Theatre Company produced T. C. Murray’s tragedy in Dublin and on 
tour. 


III. 


The Cricket on the Hearth was produced by the First Studio of the 
Moscow Art Theatre in much the same manner, for the programme 
indicated not a play in acts and scenes, but “‘ a story in four pictures.” 
Preceding the first picture the house lights were dimmed, and in the 
growing glow of a little fireplace, just in front of the curtain at the 
spectator’s right, a man began reading aloud by the light of the fire 
the opening paragraphs of the tale as Dickens told it, with all its quiz- 
zical references to the cricket and the kettle on the hob, and the cosy 
little household of the Peerybingles. The first scene disclosed the 
English cottage of John and Dot, a combined kitchen, living room and 
dining room. A brick fireplace extended far out into the centre of the 
room, with the outside door and the wash on the line at the right, 
and a table, a cradle, and tiny stairway to the left. Here the early 
incidents of the story were enacted—the home-coming of John, and the 
arrival of the mysterious stranger. The second picture presented 
the interior of Caleb Plummer’s toy shop, a three-cornered setting 
peopled with all manner of grotesque toys, intensely Russian in their 
curious extravagance and more likely than not to disconcert a sober 
Anglo-Saxon child. Here most of the various incidents that take place 
in old Caleb’s cottage in the original story were at least hinted at, and 
- in the same setting, slightly readjusted to afford a view through a high 
window at the right into another room, the episode of Dot’s conversa- 
tion with the stranger was observed. by the jealous John. For the 
fourth and final picture the Peerybingle cottage served once more. 
There was only the fire and John and the ticking clock. To him came 
the fairy urging tolerance and faith in his little wife. When the dawn 
broke John was still in his chair. The truth about Dot was disclosed to 
him by degrees, and then followed a rush of joy and goodfellowship 
for the dénouement. After the curtain closed, the lights were lowered, 
and the music of the dance blended into a kind of duet between the 
tea-kettle and the cricket. The fire-place in front of the curtain once 
more emerged into view, and the narrator who began the evening 
_ concluded it in like manner with the final paragraph of the story as 
Dickens told it. 

The Cricket on the Hearth as produced by the young players of the 
Studio is faithful to the tradition of the realistic representation of life 
which is the keynote of most of the work of the Moscow Art Theatre. 
Stanislavsky’s pupils enter into the task of depicting figures out of the 
alien civilization with the same keenness of observation and perception 
which has made the parent-stage notable among the theatres of the 
world. The actor who plays the réle of John exaggerated his heartiness 
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just a little beyond British bounds, but otherwise the flavour of the. 
entire performance was as British as England. An interesting phase. 
of the Studio’s realistic methods was the control of the lighting of the. 


first scene in such a way that the illumination shifted in intensity in 
various parts of the room to follow the course of the candle as it was 
carried from one spot to another. 

Both of these productions of Dickens in the theatres of Moscow give 
evidence of one striking characteristic. of the entire panorama of the 
modern Russian stage. Somehow, by intuition or by a keen and eager 
curiosity which leads to the close and accurate study of foreign customs 
and manners, the educated Russian has come to know more about 
every other country in the world than all those countries put together 
know about him.— The Christian Science Monitor. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S BIRTHDAY MATINEE 


VV HS TEVER it may have been from the financial point of view 

(and judging by the crowded state of the house we imagine the 
promoters will have no complaints to make), regarded as an entertain- 
ment, this matinee was a great success. Mr. Ben Greet must be heartily 
congratulated on the programme which he provided. The two things 
which one instinctively connects with the name of Dickens are—children 
and Christmas. It was entirely right, then, that the best thing of the 
afternoon should be a really delightful production of A Christmas 
Carol, and that we should bring away with us memories of five most 
delightful children. Two of these opened the ball for us. They were 
Neil O’Brien and Monica Disney, and they won the hearts of all as the 
eloping pair of babies in “ The Holly Tree Inn.” After them, Mr. 
Bransby Williams gave two of his brilliant character-studies of Dickens 
characters. The audience clamoured for more, and would have got it, 
but that Mr. Williams was due elsewhere. Next came a series of 
tableaux, which were intended to drive home to our minds the scheme 
for which the matinee was held—that of acquiring the home of Dickens’s 
boyhood in Somers Town as a Children’s Library. They were of 
especial interest insamuch as the last four were from Bleak House, 
and brought back Miss Jennie Lee in her famous part of Jo, the crossing- 
sweeper, to a public which showed how faithful it can be to its favourites 
by giving her a wonderful reception. Last came A Christmas Carol, 
with Mr. Russell Thorndike—whose adaptation this was—as Ebenezer 
Scrooge. It is a part to suit this very fine actor, and he played it 
magnificently. He was backed up by a/super-excellent cast, most of 
them from the Grand Guignol Company at the Little Theatre. Specially 
worthy of praise were Mr. Geoffrey Wilkinson as Bob Cratchit and Mr. 
Lewis Casson as the Spirit of Christmas; but the spirit of Christmas 
hung over the whole production from beginning to end, and from 
Mr. Bruce Winston, as the most benevolent of fat old gentlemen, 
down to Miss Sybil Thorndike’s two charming little daughters and 
David Arkell as the Cratchit children—the presence of whose real 
mothers in the cast made the company very nearly in real life the family 
party it is supposed to be in the play. 
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CHARLES DICKENS—ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


By WALTER DEXTER 


ON’ February 7th, 1821, Charles’ Dickens celebrated his ninth 
birthday. 

On the quarter day of March, the family left No. 2 (now 11) Ordnance 
Terrace, Chatham, where they had resided from the midsummer of 
1817, during which time he made the acquaintance of several of the 
inhabitants of the Terrace, whom he afterwards introduced into 
Sketches by Boz. 

The following quotation from a letter intended for ‘‘ Bentley’s 
Miscellany,” in 1837, but suppressed, shows how he had already then, 
in the year 1820, at the age of eight, seen Grimaldi, the clown :— 


““I was brought up from the remote country parts in the dark 
ages of 1819 and 1820 to behold the splendour of Christmas Panto- 
mimes and the humour of Joe, in whose honour I am informed I 
clapped my hands with great precocity.’— Forster's Life, 1st Ed., 
Vol. I.,.p. 121. 


At the end of March, 1821, the Dickens family moved to a smaller 
house in Chatham, owing to the pecuniary embarrassment of the father. 
The house was No. 18 St. Mary’s Place, Brook, next door to a Chapel, 
at which the Rev. William Giles officiated. 

The son of this clergyman kept a school, and to this school Charles 
was sent; it was his first school, and he began at the age of nine. 
His previous education (except, perhaps, a short time at a dame- 
school in Rome Lane with his sister Fanny) had been, like David 
Copperfield’s, ‘“‘ at his mother’s knee.” : 

A reference to his home and school at Chatham, at the age of nine, 
is given in the following extract from an article in “‘ Travelling Abroad,” 
in The Uncommercial Traveller. 


So smooth was the old high road, and so fresh were the horses, and 
so fast went I, that it was midway between Gravesend and Rochester, 
and the widening river was bearing the ships, white sailed or black- 
smoked, out to sea, when I noticed by the wayside a very queer 
small boy. 

‘* Holloa !”’ said I, to the very queer small boy, “where do you 
live?” 

““ At Chatham,” says he. 

‘“ What do you do there ?” says I. 

**I go to school,’ says he. 

I took him up in a moment, and we went on. Presently, the very 
queer small boy says, ‘‘ This is Gads-hill we are coming to, where 
Falstaff went out to rob those travellers, and ran away.” 

““You know something about Falstaff, eh ?”’ said I. 

‘** All about him,” said the very queer small boy. “I am old 
(I am nine), and I read all sorts of books. But do let us stop at the 
top of the hill, and look at the house there, if you please !” 

“You admire that house ?”’ said I. 

“Bless you, Sir,” said the very queer small boy, “* when I was not 
more than half as old as nine, it used to be a treat for me to be brought 
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to look at it. And now, I am nine, I come by myself to look at it. 
And ever since I can recollect, my father, seeing me so fond of it, 
has often said to me, ‘ If you were to be very persevering and were to 
work hard, you might some day come to live in it.” Though that’s 
impossible !”’ said the very queer small boy, drawing a low breath, 
and now staring at the house out of the window with all his might. 

. I was rather amazed to be told this by the very queer small boy ; 
for that house happens to be my house, and I have reason to believe 
that what he said was true. 


When re-visiting “ Dullborough Town” as he called Chatham and 
Rochester in the Uncommercial Traveller, Dickens recalls these days 
at Ordnance Terrace, close by which Chatham Railway Station now 
stands. 


‘The first discovery I made was that the Station had swallowed 
up the playing field. It was gone... Here in haymaking time, 
had I been delivered from the dungeons of Seringapatam, an 
immense pile (of haycock) by my countrymen, the Victorious British 
(boy next door and his two cousins) and had been recognised with 
ecstasy by my affianced one (Miss Green), who had come all the way 
from England (second house in the terrace) to ransom me and marry 
me.”* 


On 11th December, 1821, Dickens’s Aunt, Mary Allen, was married 
to Dr. Lamert, whose son by a former marriage, James Lamert, some 
years older than Charles, came to live with them at this house and 
became a firm friend of Charles. 

The family left Chatham early in 1823. 


DICKENS AND THE MIDDLE TEMPLE 


BY the death of Mr. John Digby, one of the senior Benchers of the 
Middle Temple, which took place at the end of last year, what is 
probably the last link connecting the present generation with the 
Temple student days of Dickens and Thackeray has been broken. 
It was one of Mr. Digby’s proud recollections that he had dined in hall 
with both distinguished writers. Dickens joined the Middle Temple 
in 1839, but in 1855, finding that his life work was to be in the domain 
of literature rather than in that of law, he presented a petition to the 
Benchers of the Inn in which, after reciting that he had entered himself 
a student of the Honourable Society with the intention of keeping 
the requisite number of terms and of being called to the Bar, he continues 
as follows: “ That although your petitioner was at that time a writer 
of books, he did not foresee that literature as a profession would so 
entirely engross his time and become the business of his life, as it has | 
since done and now does; that in the pursuit of his art (both in his # 
own country and in others) your petitioner has been entirely diverted } 
from the pursuit of the law ; and he has long had reason to believe that “ 
the separation is final. Your petitioner, with this expression of his ( 
inability to become a law student in anything but in name, respectfully - 
begs permission to withdraw himself from the student list and to have 
his deposit money returned to him if your worships should see no 
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, objection to granting him this favour.’ Upon this petition the relevant 


minute of the “ Parliament ” of the Middle Temple is to this effect : 
“It is ordered that the same be allowed.” We cannot, therefore, 
claim Dickens as a member of the Bar. We wish we could, for the law 
and its practice greatly interested him, and by his exposure of the 
dilatory methods of Chancery he helped to bring about a much-needed 
reform. But while we cannot claim for the author of Pickwick more 
than that he was for a time a Bar student, we can claim for his great 
contemporary, William Makepeace Thackeray, that he was duly called 
to the Bar, his student experiences being turned to excellent literary 
account in the pages of “ Pendennis.” Thackeray entered the Middle 
Temple as a student in 1831, and was called in 1848 in the hope of 
being able to obtain an appointment as police magistrate. This was 
not to be, and happily for himself and for his admirers was it so ordered, 
for, had he received such an office, one feels fairly sure that he would 
not have found it congenial, and certain that we should have been 
without some of those masterpieces that have long been the delight of 
all lovers of pure English and brilliancy of portraiture. 
The Law Times. 


DICKENS DOUBLE ACROSTICS 


By FRANCESCO BERGER 
(SERIES D, No. 2) 
A lady in one of Dickens’s books. 


A hunter, not of game, 

But a hunter all the same. 
Her whole soul and her mind 
In poetry entwined. 


1.—A monarch and a Scot, 
A precious bad lot. 
2.—Ophelia knew it, though here curtailed, 
She did not rue it, but sang and wailed. 
3.—Few as wise as he, 
With hundreds of sex “ she.” 
4.—More of it, the poet cried, 
And with these words the great man died. 
5.—First allured, and then alluring, 
Her earthly bliss proved un-enduring. 
6.—It drips, and drips, 
And skims, and grips. 
NOTICE.—Solutions to the above Acrostic (No. 2, Series D) must reach the 
Editor not later than the Ist June, 1921. 


SOLUTION OF SERIES D, No. 1 
DianA, AstorgA, VardeN, IcE, D(I)S. 
NOTICE. —No correct solutions have been received.—EDITOR. 
Corrgction.—The Editor of the Dickens Double Acrostics regrets that by an 
oversight ‘‘ Punchinello” was not credited with having correctly solved the majority 
of Double Acrostics in our pages during 1920. ‘‘ Punchinello” actually solved seven 


out of eight, and Miss Dearsly only six out of eight. ‘The mistake has been rectified, 
and a second prize allotted. 
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HENRY WILLIAM BRUTON 


AN APPRECIATION 
By E. K. P. 


hone death of Mr. Henry William Bruton, news of which was received 
just before the January Dickensian went to press, is a very real 
loss, not only to the Gloucester Branch, of which he was one of the 
founders and the distinguished head, but in a wider sense to the Fellow- 
ship as a whole. The loyal support and practical encouragement 
of so cultured a man and so warm-hearted a friend as the late Mr. 
Bruton could not fail to be of the greatest possible value to any 
movement so fortunate as to possess them, and in losing him. the 
Dickensian cause has been deprived of an effective asset. ' 

A lover of Charles Dickens’s works from his youth, his interest in 
them did not diminish with the years, and amidst his many and various 
activities there remained for them in his well-stored mind a conspicuous 
place. 

The writer recalls his Dickensian association with the late President 
of the Gloucester Branch as amongst his pleasantest memories. To 
sit with him in his “ den” at Bewick House, surrounded by his rich 
and, in some respects, unique store of literary treasures—a veritable 
Aladdin’s ‘Palace to the Dickens bibliophile—and to hear from his 
lips in his own inimitable way the story of how this or that gem in 
the casket came into his possession, was a never-to-be-forgotten 
privilege. It is, of course, always interesting when one can induce an 
expert and a successful collector to talk about his books, but Mr. 
Bruton was much more than that. 

An acknowledged authority upon the “ points” of first editions, 
the various states of engravings, and other details dear to the heart of 
the collector, he could, as a result of his more than half a century’s 
experience, discourse learnedly and with profit to the listener upon 
his hobby. But those who were so fortunate as to ““ draw ” him upon 
his favourite theme soon found that they were listening to an ardent 
lover and a remarkably well-equipped student of the books themselves. 

It is exactly true that he loved his books, and none more so than his 
Dickens. 

From early manhood he had been an ardent collector, beginning 
with the works of Dickens, Thackeray, and of George Cruikshank, with 
the last-named of whom he was personally acquainted. Mr. Bruton’s 
collection of the works of Dickens, including many of the rarest first 
editions in a remarkable state, can be surpassed by few, if any, others. 

Mr. Bruton was one of the original members of the Fellowship, and 


he was the joint founder (with Mr. E. J. C. Palmer) and the first / 


President of the Gloucester Branch, which was formed early in 1907 
as the result of a meeting which he convened, and which he had the 
satisfaction of seeing grow from a membership of less than 50 to one 
of well over 300. At the time of his death he was filling the Presi- — 
dential Chair for the third time, he having been again elected to that — 
position for 1919-20, and re-elected last autumn in view of the forth- 
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coming Conterence of the Fellowship in Cheltenham. He was a 
Vice-President of the Fellowship, and he had also been a member of 
the Council, and of that select coterie of Dickens enthusiasts, the Boz 
Club. The Gloucester Branch of the Fellowship, in common with all 
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his other fellow-citizens, had good reason to be proud of Mr. Bruton, 
to whose honoured memory a remarkable tribute was paid when 
Gloucester’s stately Cathedral was literally thronged with mourners. 

DP * 
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DICKENS CALENDAR COMPETITION 


[pas following are the successful competitors in the order of pre- 
cedence :— 
Mrs. ‘ELEANoR M. Hitt, 14 Downshire Hill, N.W.3. 
J. K. Toompson, 333 Saunders Avenue, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
Miss Maup Metvitte Fow er, Chelmar Park House, Riverside, 
Chelmsford, Essex. 
Miss VALENTINE MreapE Norman, “ Valnor,” Moss Lane, Pinner, 
Middlesex. 
To each of these a copy of the Memorial Edition of Forster’s “ Life 
of Charles Dickens ” (2 vols.) has been awarded as the prize. 
The number of correct solutions obtained by the eight highest 
competitors are set out below. 


! | 
Ast Quarter! 2nd Quar. | 3rd Quar. 


4th Quar. Maximum 


COMPETITOR. Maximum. oe Maximum 

91 92 
Mrs. Hill ... .../ 91 | (91) | (91) 
J.K. Thompson .... 90 | 91 | (92) 
Miss Fowler nae 5] 2:86 89 
Miss Norman Pp: Boe iy 9 81 
E. T. Ward Bas ol ae ae ieey is’ 79 
Miss Moat ... ae 80 719 77 
Miss Bennett ane 66 69 62 
Mrs. Jones... nay 63 60 | 58 


Figures in brackets not considered in competition (Prize-winner in 
previous quarter). 

Notes ON THE CoMPETITION. 

No competitor traced the source of the quotation on the 18th 
November: “ Everything in our lives, whether of good or evil, effects 
most by contrast.” 

It will be found in Master Humphrey's Clock, Chap. 53, Vol. IL., 
page 94 (Old Curiosity Shop), The words occur at the close of the 
interview of Little Nell with the old sexton, on her first visit to the 
Church. The passage precedes the words: “If the peace,of the 
simple village had moved the child more strongly,” etc., etc., but it 
is omitted in the ordinary editions of The Old Curiosity-Shop. The 
correct wording is: “affects us most by contrast.” 

In congratulating Competitors on the extent of their acquaintance 
with the writings of Charles Dickens, the Council venture to express 
a hope that the task set them has given zest to their quarrying, and 
led them to unearth for themselves many priceless jewels of the Author's 
genius. 

Those competitors who have desired it, will receive their forms, 
corrected and completed as early as possible. 

C. H. Green, Hon. Sec. 
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THE FAILURES OF DICKENS 
By J. H. McNULTY 
I: 

peeks is a delightful essay by Hazlitt entitled “ Of persons one 

would wish to have seen,’ where a very pleasing diversion is 
described. A number of people, of whom Charles Lamb was the leader, 
chose which of the famous dead they would most desire to meet. It 
was necessary in each case to give a good and satisfactory reason for 
the choice, and as name after name was brought forward Lamb gave 
reasons for approving or rejecting it. He would not wish to meet 
Dr. Johnson, for Boswell had told us all it was necessary to know 
about him. Nor did he desire to meet Milton, for he was afraid 
of losing some of the manna of the great Puritan’s poetry in the 
leaven of his severe and puritanical countenance. Locke, Newton 
and Shakespeare were for various reasons rejected, and so the 
conversation continued until it was time to part. The company dis- 
persed, intending to meet again the following night. That meeting 
did not take place, and their deliberations were never resumed. Surely 
it would be pleasant to pick up this interrupted discussion and carry 
it on a step farther, for the subject is capable of almost infinite develop- 
ment. So many great men have lived since Lamb’s time, and our 
attitude towards others has so altered that one is almost persuaded 
to make the attempt. 

My first choice would be Carlyle, he who so loved and reverenced 
“silent, painstaking Germany,” that his English became a sort of 
Anglo-German dialect; whose heroes were Frederick the Great, the 
founder of the German Empire, and Oliver Cromwell, an English 
Prussian. I should dearly love to say to him, “ And what do you 
think of the Germans now ?” 

And I should very much like to meet Ruskin. It would be very 
pleasant to tell him how posterity had reversed the verdict of his 
contemporaries. They considered him almost infallible in Art, but a 
raving lunatic when he wrote on Political Economy. Now-a-days we 
have changed all that, and while his art criticism is not much regarded, 
his political economy is looked upon as the work of a far-seeing pioneer. 

Some, perhaps, those who are inclined to believe in the Baconian 
Theory, would wish to meet Shakespeare, just to ask him, “ Did you 
really write the Plays?’’ The answer of the Bard would, I fear, be 
more forcible than polite. 

Others might choose Bacon, for if he was the author of the Plays 
that go under the name of Shakespeare, he kept the secret marvellously 
well; so well, indeed, that for close on three hundred years no one 
suspected there was a secret at all. It would be interesting to learn 
how he managed to do it, and the knowledge would be so useful to our 
diplomats in these days of “ open diplomacy.” 


II. 
_Many of us would choose Dickens, but what is there to learn about 
him? Surely we know all there is to be known, thanks to the in- 
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numerable books written about him. Yet Dickens left an unfinished 
novel; perhaps we would like to enquire concerning the ending of 
“Edwin Drood.” No—I am certain no one would do this, for the 
simple reason that we all know how “ Edwin Drood * ends. Of 
course, none of us agree, but each one is certain he is right, and it would 
be such a disappointment to find that Dickens disagreed with us, and 
did not himself know how the book ought to end. 

No, I am convinced we would ask nothing about that matter. Still 
there is a question I should like to put to him. I would ask if he could 
give us any further details about the characters he failed to develop. 
Dickens had two ways of interesting us in a character, one by telling us 
everything about him, and the other by telling us nothing, not even his 
name. These strange, often anonymous, people, appear for a moment 
or two, we learn some extraordinary fact about them, and then they 
disappear and leave us like hungry Olivers asking for more. 

In Nicholas Nickleby, for instance, there is Mrs. Nickleby’s unknown 
lover, the gentleman who threw vegetable marrows and cucumbers 
over the wall in order to prove his affection, an unusual manner of 
courtship certainly, but one showing a very original mind. Naturally, 
Nicholas did not approve, but Mrs. Nickleby, a woman of great strength 
of character, did. No doubt she saw the advantage of such vegetable 
gifts, for if the engagement should be broken off there could be no 
question of returning the presents, they would long since have found 
their way to the dinner table. Then there was the Billicken who always 
told us the lies she might, but would not, tell us. There was also the 
great linguist in Our Mutual Friend, the young man with a lumpy 
forehead who kept on saying “ Esker.” He was obviously intended 
by nature for an interpreter. There are any number of such characters, 
but the greatest of them all is Mr. F’s Aunt. What do we know of this 
wonderful woman? Very little indeed, for Dickens failed to enlighten 
us. Let us look at the few facts we do possess :—Mr. F’s Aunt was 
very fond of toast. This proves she had a delicate taste in food and a 
healthy appetite, for what can be more tasty or wholesome than toast 
made with white bread and real butter—margarine was unknown in 
Dickens's day. 

On one famous occasion she offered her toast crusts to Clennam, the 
blameless Clennam. It was an unusual, but certainly a graceful, act. 
He refused them and was severely rebuked. It may be he thought Mr. 
F’s Aunt offered them merely for politeness, perchance he feared he 
would be robbing her of much needed nourishment, perhaps he wasn’t 
hungry and didn’t really relish the crusts after the good lady had nibble: 
out the crumb. Mr. F’s Aunt saw through all such flimsy excuses and 
evasions, and with piercing insight discovered Clennam’s hidden fault : 
“This chap has a proud stomach. Give him a meal of chaff. Let 
him eat up every morsel of it.””. Concerning this extraordinary person, 
many questions may be asked, but few can be answered. Was she 
married or single? Probably the latter. Can we picture any man ~ 
asking her for her heart and hand? Can we imagine the answer he ~ 
would get ? At the time when she might have received an offer of © 


= 
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marriage she was probably not Mr. F’s Aunt at all, but we, of course, 
can think of her by no other name. Fancy Mr. F’s Aunt as an infant, 
as a child, why even her own mother must have been in awe of the 
fearsome infant. 


Ul. 


There is another sense in which we can speak of the “ Failures of 
Dickens.’ J mean the love and tenderness he always showed for those 
who failed in the struggle of life—the Micawbers, the Tootses, the Tom 
Pinches, the Mr. Dicks, or Betty Higdens—no—Betty Higden was not 
a failure, but a success. She succeeded in keeping out of the workhouse, 
though it was only by dying for it. It seems a paradox, yet it is 
literally true that these people are a success so long as they fail, and 
failures only when they succeed. The magnificent Micawber is all 
that can be desired so long as “ he is waiting for something to turn up,” 
but when Dickens sent him to the Colonies and made him succeed he 
really failed. Micawber successful in the ordinary sense fails because 
he ceases to be Micawber, he becomes merely a successful mayor of 
whom there are hundreds, while there is only one Micawber. 

Of all these we may say, in the words of Jeremy Taylor, “ There 
goes another faithful failure.” But if his failures are a success, his 
heroes are a failure, every reader has felt this, though perhaps he would 
not admit it. Nicholas Nickleby, Martin Chuzzlewit, David Copperfield 
are nothing compared to the other people in the novels. As heroes 
they are failures, but for a very good reason—for the sake of contrast. 
It is said that when travellers first see the Pyramids they are dis- 
appointed at their size, for they have nothing to compare them with, 
and it is only when the tents are pitched beneath them that it is possible 
to judge the height and mass of these ancient gigantic monuments. 
Such is the case in a Dickens novel. The hero is generally the one 
commonplace rerson in the book, he is painted deliberately pale and 
colourless in order to show off the brilliantly coloured persons around 
him. He is the dash of white in a galaxy of colour, he is tke return to 
the normal, like the ** Knocking at the Gate ” in ‘* Macbeth.” 

Nicholas Nickleby is nothing compared to his delightful mother ; 
Martin Chuzzlewit, as a character, is inferior to Pecksniff; David 
Copperfield far beneath Micawtker, but he is much more like the reader, 
and so what happens to him is felt more keenly than what happens to 
the others; besides, the hero’s life is the thread that binds tke whole 
story together, the book starts with his life and ends with his triumph, 
for the hero never dies. He is the reader himself travelling in the 
wonderful Dickens world. 


IV. 


There is one point where many think Dickens really failed—in this, 
that he never did justice to the so-called upper classes, and could not 
draw a gentleman. The latter part of the indictment is palpably 
false, for Mark Tapley, to go no farther, is as true a gentleman “as 
ever trod upon neat’s leather.” What he could not do, or at least never 
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did, was to draw a gentleman of the gentlemanly classes, with the 
possible exception of Cousin Feenix. There is a reason for this; the 
poor were so down trodden and crushed in his day, that his praise of 
them, his belief in their virtue and goodness and his apparent dis- 
belief in the possession by the wealthy of these qualities is only bending 
the bow the other way to make it straight. 

Dickens's greatest and most resplendent failure was his failure to 
appreciate the * official attitude and the official mind.”’ All reformers 
do this, or they would never be reformers, they will not accept the 
reasons and excuses of officialdom. Dickens, however, had the power 
of making the “ official attitude” ridiculous. He did this in Oliver 
Twist in the person of Mr. Bumble, he did it again in that wonderful 
picture of Parliament and Government Departments in the Circum- 
locution Office of Little Dorrit. He did the same thing in Bleak House 
and Hard Times. In Mr. Podsnap he showed the official conventional 
attitude of the British citizen ** cabin’d, cribb'd, confin’d, in his comfort, 
wrapped up in his wealth and surrounded by the thick padded walls 
of his own importance, through which no sound of misery, no cry of 
distress from the outer world was allowed to penetrate.’ And all this 
was effected with supreme and wonderful art. Mrs. Meynell, the most 
fastidiously careful of all writers, has emphasised, what is sometimes 
overlooked, the delicate artistry of all his work. But greater than his 
art, stronger than his hatred, was his love; his love for all those who 
suffer :— 


“The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
PhO ueW 8 Gelbys =. ss hetiats vs 

‘“The insolence of office and the spurns 

“That patient merit from the unworthy takes.” 


DICKENS’S INSTRUCTIONS TO PHIZ 


Jake anxiety Dickens always showed in his desire to have the 
illustrations to his books in accordance with his ideas is well 
known, and instances of the care he took in the matter are to be found 
in his biography and letters. 

Mr. Charles Sessler, of Philadelphia, has recently acquired fresh 
evidence of this in the shape of the original written plans and directions 
of Dickens to “ Phiz” for the illustrations to Martin Chuzzlewit, 
together with two of the original drawings by “ Phiz,” With regard to 
the frontispiece, Dickens has written :— 


Frontispiece—I have a notion of finishing the book with an 
apostrophe to Tom Pinch playing the organ. I shall break off the 
last chapter suddenly, and find Tom at his organ, a few years after- 
WBE: j= s/s) So the frontispiece is Tom at his organ with a pensive 
face; and any little indications of his history rising out of it, and 
floating round about it, that you please; Tom as interesting and 
amiable as possible. 


On the first page of the MS. “ Phiz” has made several notes of the 
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characters he has introduced in the plate of “ Warm Reception of 
Mr. Pecksniff, etc.” The written instructions of Dickens in relation 
to the illustrations of “ the Thriving City of Eden ” consists of twenty- 
six lines on 4to paper and read as follows :— 


The first subject having shewn the settlement of Eden on paper, 
the second shews it in reality. Martin and Mark are displayed as 
the tenants of a wretched log hut (for a pattern whereof see a vignette 
bought by Chapman and Hall) in a perfectly flat, swampy, wretched 
forest of stunted timber in every stage of decay, with a filthy river 
running before the door, and some other miserable loghouses indicated 
among the trees whereof the most ruinous and tumble-down of all 
is labelled BANK and NATIONAL CREDIT OFFICE. Outside 
their door, as the custom is. is a rough sort of form or chest—on 
which are set forth their pot and kettle and so forth; all of the 
commonest kind. On the outside of the house at one side of the 
door is a written placard, 

CHUZZLEWIT & CO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS: 
And upon a stump of tree like a butcher’s block, before the cabin, 
are Martin’s instruments—a pair of rusty compasses, etc. On a 
three-legged stool beside this block sits Martin in his shirt-sleeves, 
with long, dishevelled hair, resting his head upon his hands; the 
picture of hopeless misery, watching the river, as sadly remembering 
that it flows towards home. But Mr. Tapley, up to his knees in 
filth and brushwood, and in the act of endeavouring to perform 
some impossibilities with a hatchet, looks towards him with a face 
of unimpaired good-humour, and declares himself perfectly jolly. 
Mark the only redeeming feature. Everything else dull, miserable, 
squalid, unhealthy, and utterly devoid of hope; diseased, starved 
and abject. 

_The weather is intensely hot, and they are but partially clothed. 


Underneath this Phiz has pencilled the following note :— 


“T can’t get all this perspective in, unless you will allow of a 
long subject something less than a mile.” 


The two original drawings of Phiz are of especial interest. One 
representing Martin Chuzzlewit and Mark Tapley in the real estate 
office contemplating the plan of the thriving city of Eden, and the other 
representing their arrival at the goal of their hopes. This latter 
drawing is particularly interesting, being executed on oblong octavo 
paper, the design itself being upright as in the etching, but a trifle 
wider. Underneath Dickens has made the following note :— 


“Too wide—cannot it be compressed by putting Martin’s label 
on the other side of the door, and bringing Mark with his tree 
forwarder. Is that a hat on his head ?” 


He has also pencilled the desired width of the design and added in 
the corner an outline sketch of the tree stump, “‘a tree cut off two 
feet up.” In the drawing submitted by Phiz the stump is represented 
as a log cut off and standing in the ground on its end, and both the 
alterations suggested by Dickens are carried out in the etching. 
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THE WORLD’S BEST BOOKS 
DICKENS’S PLACE AMONGST THEM 


HE Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, publishes an interesting little 
booklet entitled “The World’s Best Books. A Helpful Guide 
to the Selection of a Home Library.’ Various selections of various 
people are given, ‘and it is interesting to note where Dickens stands in 
these lists. The whole thing is based on the late Lord Avebury’s 
famous “ Hundred Best Books.’ This contained works by seven 
novelists—two of Dickens’s (Pickwick and Copperfield), two of 
Thackeray’s, one each of Jane Austen’s, George Eliot’s, Kingsley’s, 
and Lytton’s, and the whole of Scott’s. Ruskin made short work of 
the list. He cut out all fiction—save Scott’s novels, and Pickwick and 
Copperfield. 

Now to some other lists. One misses Dickens from a list of books for 
children from five to ten years of age—though Thackeray’s “ The 
Rose and the Ring ”’ is recommended for girls. Nor is Dickens counted 
suitable reading for children from ten to fifteen years old, though that 
awful bore of our own childhood, * The Swiss Family Robinson,” is 
suggested for boys. When, however, our boys have passed their 
fifteenth year, they are advised to read Copperfield, Nickleby, Chuzzlewit 
and A Tale of Two Cities—not the Carol, mind you! Apparently 
Dickens is not considered by our adviser (Hamilton W. Mabie) suitable 
for girls under twenty. Mr. W. D. Howe, Ph.D., Indiana University, 
however, recommends Oliver Twist, A Tale of Two Cities, Copperfield, 
The Old Curiosity Shop and Christmas Stories for young people. Not 
Christmas Books, be it noted. In this list Dickens has four books ; 
nobody else has more than three, and the only writer who makes three 
appearances is Scott. 

The list is given of books taken by the late Theodore Roosevelt on 
his famous African trip. It includes Our Mutual Friend and Pickwick. 
We find here, too, the list of books selected by Benjamin R. Davenport 
for the series of ** Best Fifty Books of the Greatest Authors, Condensed 
for Busy People.” It includes Copperfield and A Tale of Two Cities. 

James Baldwin’s list of twenty-seven books by twenty-five authors, 
‘each, in his own line of thought and endeavour, first in the long line 
of immortals,” includes * Dickens—David Copperfield.” We are told 
that some years ago the “ Literary News” sought votes from its 
readers in order to discover the ten most popular novels. Dickens was 
first with Copperfield, Scott was second, George Eliot third, Hawthorne 
fourth, Thackeray fifth, Charlotte Bronté sixth, Mrs. Stowe seventh, 
Thackeray eighth, Victor Hugo ninth, and Mulock (* John Halifax, 
Gentleman”) tenth. A good selection, too, except that one has 
doubts about “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” In the second ten Dickens 
did not appear, though Scott, Thackeray, George Eliot, Hawthorne, 
and Thackeray all appeared again—Eliot three times, indeed, and 
Hawthorne twice. 

In a selection of fourteen of the best historical novels, Hamilton 
W. Mabie gives A Tale of Two Cities fifth place, Lytton’s “ Harold ” 
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coming first, Scott’s ** Ivanhoe ” and “ Kenilworth ” second and third, 
and Churchill's “ The Crisis” fourth. “* The Cloister and the Hearth ” 
is not included !_ The same compiler excludes Dickens from a selection 
of “ Problem Novels,” from a selection of * novels on sociological 
subjects,” from a selection of * novels of character study,” from a 
selection of “ novels romantic,’’ and—yes, really !—from a selection 
of * novels of humour!” Among eleven “ novels of plot *” he includes 
Our Mutual Friend, and among ten “ novels of realism’? we have 
Oliver Twist. Dickens among our noyelists of plot and excluded from 


novelists of humour is quite good ! 
C. W. 


DICKENS FROM DAY TO DAY 


Compiled by A. E. B.C. 


This old-fashioned Christmas business is being overdone, and I 
don’t like it a bit. I can get all the snow I want in my armchair out 
ot Dickens, without its concomitant chilblains and cold feet; and I 
don’t think it right that my personal comfort should be sacrificed for 
the sake of theatrical effect.—F. W. THomas, in Daily News, 18th Dec., 
1920. 

In life or literature there has been no better host than old Wardle.— 
And Even Now, by Max Beerbohm. 

This is what we mean about things like Baby Week ... . and we do 
not mean that the work is done entirely by Mrs. Pardiggle ; we mean 
that much of it is done by Miss Woodhouse.—The Uses of Diversity, 
by G. K. CHEsrerton. 3 

~ Well, do you suppose anyone—with the remarkable exception 
of Martin Chuzzlewit—ever did or could design a house or any other 
complicated affair without having studied the principles ? ’’—Jacob 
Stahl, J. D. BERESFORD. 

Tf the leaders of the Bar are really as sensitive as Mr. Silas Wegg, 
with his ** Not before Mrs. Boftin, sir,” then I suggest that it will be 
on the whole less socially inconvenient for them to change their pro- 
fession, or confine themselves to Admiralty practice, than for Parliament 
to repeal the Act in deference to their bashfulness.—G, BERNARD SHaw, 
Daily News, 28th January, 1921. 

Mrs. Crupp, David Copperfield’s landlady, on a memorable occasion 
expressed “her intention of bringing her injuries before a British 
Jury—meaning, it was supposed, the bulwark of our national liberties.” 
Does Mr. H. F. Dickens, sitting at the Old Bailey, consider that this 
was Mrs. Crupp’s eryptie way of foretelling the advent of woimen- 
jurors ?—Daily News, 28th January, 1921. 

The little thieves in Oliver Twist who gathered round the knees of 
Fagin—a great economist—were apprenticed to their art by being 
taught to practise © cly-faking.”” “ Cly-faking ”’ consisted in stealing 
pennies from small children. The present House of Commons, in 
addition to its other distinctions, appears to contain a large majority 
of “ cly--fakers.”—Daily News, 4th February, 1921. 

A Dickensian correspondent writes to tell me that the word ~ Cly- 
faking,” in the sense of a foolish parsimony in educational expenditure, 
is not strictly correct. * Cly-faking”’ was merely picking pockets, 

; H 
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and the word was obsolete even in Fagin’s time. The art of stealing 
from little children, which Fagin taught to Noah Claypole, was known 
in professional language as ~ the kinchin lay.’’"— Daily News, 8th Feb., 
1921. 

THE Onty Way.—Later Mr. Gattie amused the Court with an account 
of an interview with a “Times” representative named Mr. Carton. 
He took an article for publication the next day, and Mr. Gattie remarked 
to him: ‘ You do now a better thing than you have ever done.” 
“Stop, Mr. Gattie,” was Mr. Carton’s reply. ~~ My name is not Syd- 
ney.”—Star, 10th February, 1921. 

Mark TapLtey.—The examinations for temporary officers in the 
Civil Service, with the idea of choosing the best for permanent employ- 
ment, have not been severe, but the “general knowledge” paper 
brings out some curious answers. One man scored heavily through a 
curious incident. He had been a gardener in civil life, but, having 
been wounded, became a temporary clerical assistant. He was so 
cheerful that the others christened him ~ Mark Tapley.” He could 
never understand why he had earned this name, and at Christmas, 
1919, his colleagues gave him Martin Chuzzlewit. This he read, and 
taking a liking to Dickens, studied his writings during 1920. The 
examination came, and quite a number of the questions referred to 
characters from Dickens’s works—and ~ Mark Tapley” is now a 
permanent officer of the Crown.—Cvvil Service Gazette, February, 
1921. 

A Mopern * Facry.”’—A house in Crofton Terrace, Orpington, was 
broken into during the absence of the occupiers, and several articles 
stolen. Footprints of a man and a child were found. It is believed 
that the man broke a side window and lifted the child through, and 
the child then opened the front door and admitted the man.— 
Daily Herald, lith February, 1921. (The writer means Sikes, of 
course.) 

Probably never since that historic occasion when a real London 
manager visited Mr. Vincent Crummles’s theatre has there been such 
excitement behind the scenes. The youngsters were firmly convinced 
that this opportunity of acting before so many London managers was 
the chance of their lives, ancl they played up accordingly.— Daily 
News, 14th February, 1921. 

The South End at night, ’round the corner from the Dispensary, is 
a page from Dickens’s London. The Doctor knows Fagin and Oliver 
Twist. He treats them every now and then; and Fagin, in grateful 
payment for relief, says he'll send him some patients (to be taken 
care of free, of course, like himself); and Little Oliver tells him he’s 
staying with a lady at Number So and So. And they are both lying— 
one taught tolie. The Little Doctor guesses as much, even before they 
start ; but he will not deny them medical aid... 2... 2.2... The 
Policeman on the the Beat, like Dickens’s copper, with polished badge 
glaring like a searchlight into the eves of some shivering unfortunate, 
strolls noiselessly along the sidewalk.—From The Little Doctor ’ Round 
the Corner, a pamphlet published by the South End Dispensary, 
Boston, U.S.A. 

Prince Kropotkin, the report of whose death last week was greatly 
exaggerated, is really dead now—-as dead as Jacob Marley, who, it 
may be remembered, was * as dead as a doornail.”’— Boston Evening 
Record, 10th February, 1921. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


DATCHERY AND TARTAR 


Sir.—I had the great pleasure of being the recipient of The Murder 
of Edwin Drood from Mr. Perey T. Carden, in memory of a pleasant 
evening spent together, and while not in the slightest degree attempting 
to pose as an authority, I should like to say that I certainly agree with 
him in his Tartar-Datchery contention. While, of course, one could 
readily enter into a long controversy, there is one point which I wish 
now to emphasize. Tartar, we read, was absent for a considerable 
period. If he were not in Cloisterham, where was he? If Dickens 
had not some special use for him, he could not possibly have helped 
bringing about, *‘ during that period,” one or more of those delightful 
little love passages, which only he could describe, between Tartar, and 
the pretty girl at Billikins, who looked so wistfully andl so much out 
of the grittv windows and seemed to be losing her spirits. Why ! the 
very first time they met, they fell in love; and the next morning, 
Tartar persuaded Rosa and her Guardian to accompany him up the 
river. It is very well known that to Charles Dickens, his characters 
were real and worked their individuality on him. 

This letter is simply a suggestion, but still a suggestion which, when 
welded to others, may form a chain of evidence, and strong evidence 
too, in favour of the theory of Datchery being Tartar. 

Yours faithfully, 
FrepDK&. A. VAN GELDER. 


WINNIPEG BRANCH AND CHILDREN 


Sir.—I was extremely interested in your article on page 34 of the 
January issue of The Dickensian. It made very interesting reading 
indeed. I was extremely sorry, however, to see nothing mentioned of 
the work carried on by the Toronto Branch. It is very wonderful 
indeed, also Montreal. 

As far as Winnipeg is concerned, our energies are always devoted to 
the Children’s Aid Society. Only a few days ago the Pickwick Club, 


“made up of 14 members from our Branch of the Fellowship, entertained 


the little children in their Shelter. We, as a Fellowship, make donations 
in money, and help in various other ways the work of the Children’s 
Aid Society throughout the year, and have clone so for some time past. 

Previous to that our efforts were not devoted to any one special 
Children’s Organisation ; but we did help in a small way the Children’s 
Home and the Children’s Hospital; but latterly we have considered 
that the Children’s Aid is the most deserving, and therefore extend 


‘our small efforts on their behalf. 


As you mentioned so many different Branches, I felt that I could not 
let this opportunity pass without at least drawing your attention 
in a humble way to our Canadian Organizations. What Toronto is 
accomplishing in this line is magnificent. 

Yours truly, 
H. Geratp WabDeE, Life President. 

[The information embodied in our article referred to by Mr. Wade 
was sent in response to a special request made by us to each Secretary. 
Those branches not mentioned either did not respond or their par- 
ticulars came too late. We are glad to publish Mr. Wade’s letter.— 
Epiror.] 
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LECTURERS FOR BRANCHES WANTED 


Srr.—The Council wish me to thank very warmly those members 
who have so ungrudgingly given their services in lecturing at the 
evening meetings of the Branches. Only those who have responded in 
this way can realize the immense amount of time and labour such 
work entails, and the inconvenience often experienced by those who 
so willingly give their services in the interest of the Fellowship. Among 
the lecturers referred to we may specially mention those delivered 
by the President, Mr. B. W. Matz, at Nottingham, Rochester ant 
Tewkesbury, all of which have been made during the last two months. 
It is more than probable that these lectures could have been undertaken 
by some member of an adjoining Branch or living nearer than London. 
and so have relieved Mr. Matz for duties nearer home, and we should 
like to have the names of those members who are willing to so assist. 
Will those, not only in London, but in the Provinces, willing to do so, 
kindly communicate with me, stating the area or district they would 
be willing to visit and title of lecture they are prepared to give. 

Mr. E. H. Burden has commenced his Lectures on behalf of the 
N.S.P.C.C. The response from the Branches for his services has been 
somewhat disappointing, and up to the present only a very few of the 
Provincial Branches have availed themselves of his offer. 

Yours faithfully, 
, Cc. H. GREEN, 
14 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 4. Hon. Secretary. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BETHLEHEM (U.S.A.).—Although the Bethlehem Branch of the 
Dickens Fellowship has not been much to the fore, of late, in the pages 
of The Dickensian, it must not be taken as a sign, in any sense, of 
weakening vitality. There has been no diminution of interest in the 
concerns of the Fellowship, not even during these agonizing years of the 
world war, when there might have been reasonable excuse for losing 
sight of lesser happenings. The Dickens Fellowship in Bethlehem 
has held steadily on its way, always having in mind its * Tiny Tim ” 
Fund at St. Luke’s Hospital as the philanthropic objective of its 
activities. In addition to nursing this interest-bearing fund up to a 
thousand dollars, a sum of not less than fifty dollars has been given 
each vear towards the purchase of braces for crippled children. Also, 
at the Annual Christmas Meeting, a donation of five dollars is voted 
to a pathetic young sufferer, in order to make Christmas a little brighter 
for him. Thus the Bethlehem Branch tries to keep true to the altruistic 
principles for which the Fellowship was founded. The Dickensian 
keeps us in touch with world-wide Fellowship activities, and the 
reviews and criticisms are always interesting and illuminating. 


BOSTON (U.S.A.).—On February 7th, 1921, nearly 130 members 
and guests assembled at the Twentieth Century Club (named the May- 
pole Inn for this occasion) to celebrate the 109th birthday anniversary 
of Charles Dickens and the second of the Boston Fellowship. Searlet 
geraniums, our author’s favourite flower, grown for the occasion, 
decorated the tables, and along one side of the banquet hall were rare 
play bills, the property of Milton J. Stone, a charter member, including 
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specimens all the way from a “‘ Pickwick ” bill of 1837 to an ‘‘ Edwin 
Drood” bill of 1871. Over the head table was a large oil painting 
reproduced from Sol Eytinge’s famous sketch of ‘* Mr. Pickwick’s 
Reception.”» A. W. Rideout, the President, presided over the exercises 
which followed the feasting. Each item on the bill of fare had an 
appropriate quotation from the novels, beginning with the oysters, 
through the demi tasse. Dr. Marigold’s famous pudding was made 
specially for this event. The President acted as toastmaster. First 
on the programme was a paper on the characters with wooden legs 
found in Dickens’s pages. This was read by J. Roland Corthell. 
There were some witty remarks by Rev. W. J. Macfarlane ; Professor 
Walter B. Tripp read extracts from * Dr. Marigold”? with fine ex- 
pression, and then Kate Ryan followed with a monologue arranged 
from the scene in which “something had at last turned up” for the 
Micawber family. David Copperfield, Traddles, Uriah Heep, the 
children, ‘* myrmidons of the law” as well as the central figure of the 
group compounding punch, together with ** Mrs. Micawber,” a part 
in which Miss Ryan excelled during her long stage career, all seemed 
to appear true to life. Between these numbers there was music of a 
real Dickensian flavour, and the entire company joined in “‘ The Ivy 
Green.” 


BRIGHTON.—On January 8th a most delightful and highly appreci- 
ated programme was given. Mr. F. J. Hansor, Hon. Secretary for 
Eastbourne, opened with a very enjoyable reading from ‘* The Mudfog 
Papers.”” Miss Enid Dancey contributed * Fezziwig’s Ball” with 
great success, and Mr. 8, Wickenden gave a virile description of “‘ The 
Storm ” in David Copperfield. Miss Hill was excellent in her selection 
from Barnaby Rudge. So, too, was Miss Harmer in * Morning,” 
which was followed by a splendid interpretation of ‘‘ The Break up,” 
by Mr. T. B. Powell. Mr. F. R. Growcott kindly gave his sketch of 
“ Serooge.” It was a magnificent piece of characterization and the 
audience enthusiastically recalled him. On February 5th the birthday 
was celebrated under the chairmanship of Alderman Gervis, J.P., who 
made a witty and genial speech. Recitals from Dickens were given 
by the Rev. T. Faulkner Jefferis and Mr. F. J. Gauntlett. The former 
rendered with much pathos “‘ The orphan makes his will,” and * Little 
Em’ly’s Letter,’ and character sketches of Micawber, Uriah Heep, 
and Sam Weller. Mr. Gauntlett rendered ** Fanny Squeers’ Tea Party.” 
Songs were given by Madame Laura Withy and the Misses Macintyre 
and Brice. 


EASTBOURNE.—The Winter Session has been highly successful, 
and the membership has been more than doubled. The session opened 
with an evening’s recitals from Dickens, by the Rev. T. Faulkner 
Jefferis, At a later date a reading of A Christmas Carol was given by 
Mr. R. T. Thornton. The Committee are about to arrange some pic- 
nics and excursions to take place in the summer. The * Tiny Tim 
Guild,” under the able and enthusiastic direction of the Lady President, 
entertained 50 crippled children to a tea and entertainment, and _ all 
the children were presented with toys and warm garments. The 
endeavour to raise £500 for the purpose of endowing a * Tiny Tim Cot” 
at a local hospital is meeting with success, and the fund is approaching 
the second £100. For this purpose £26 was raised by a “ Christmas 


Carol Party,” and £9 by a Whist Drive. Other plans for raising the 
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remainder of the money are—* A Dickens Garden Féte,” a public 
recital of Dickens’s works by the Rev. T. Faulkner Jefferis, a musical 
and dramatic entertainment to be arranged by Mrs. Wade-Cook (a 
member of the Committee), and a ‘‘ Dickens Concert Party.” Moreover, 
many members have taken collecting cards, with gratifying results. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—The Christmas Conversazione was 
held in Windsor House on December 23rd, and was largely attended. 
An admirablo programme of songs and sketches was provided by 
“'The Irresponsibles,”’ a pierrot party under the leadership of Mr. 
Douglas Robertson, a keen Dickensian. 'The President, Mr. R. C. H. 
Morison oecupied the chair, The first meeting of the New Year, on 
January 13th, in the Goold Hall, took the form of a programme of 
readings from Diekens. Mr. J. MeCubbin read the account of the * 
Cricket Match from The Pickwick Papers, and a feature of the evening 
was «a clever sketch adapted by Mrs, Laurence Raithby from The 
Chines, in whieh Mr. Ainslie Brown and Miss Dorothy Duncan acted 
well, Mr, John Hogben lectured on Jamiary 27th on ‘ Some Literary 
Extimates of Dickens,’ The address reflected much credit upon Mr. 
Hogben’s literary attainments, and in the examples cited of tributes 
to Dickens's graphic power of description and fidelity in drawing 
character, the lecturer displayed a wide range of reading. The Birthday 
Celebrations were signalised on February 7th, 8th, 9th, by performances 
of Mr, Louis N. Parker's play * David Copperfield,” which he adapted 
for the late Sir Herbert Tree, The cast was particularly good, and 
included Mr, Jay King as Dan’l Peggotty ; Mr, R. C. H. Morison as 
Micawber; Mr, Harold Goring as David; Mr. Raymond Stuart as 
Uriah Heep; Mr, Halbert Tatlock as Traddles; Mr. ¢. Gardiner as 
Littimer; Mr, R, Douglas Robertson as Henn; Mrs. Arthur as Agnes 
Wiekfield ; Miss Ray Ormonde as Em’ly ; Mrs, Laurence Raithby as 
Mrs, Gummidge, and Miss Dorothy Duncan as Mrs. Micawber., The 
play which was given through the courtesy of Mr. Louis Parker, 
attracted crowded audiences, who greeted the actors enthusiastically. 
The Royal Infirmary will benefit to the extent of over Kighty Pounds. 
On February 24th, Miss Frances Durham read a thoughtful paper on 
“Rosa Dartle,” and Mrs. Nellie Kaye gave an excellent study of * The 
Immortal Mieawber,” whieh was enlivened by passages of wit and real 
eloquence, Mareh LOth brought forward a new member, Mrs. Minck, 
who provided a paper on © The Eternal Feminine—Dora and Agnes,” 
full of clever allusions to these strongly contrasted characters, Miss 
Robina Marshall, in the absence of Miss Mackay, contributed a reading, 
in humorous vein, * The Four Sisters,” from Sketches by Boz, The 
meeting on March 24th was successful ae the appearance of two 
veteran Dickensians, Mr, W. Collingridge Barnett, who read ‘ Dr. 
Marigold,” and Mr, J. Cooper Calder, who gave a racy paper on 
“Tommy ‘Traddles—-Gentleman,.”’ A Dickens Ball was largely at- 
tended on March 2st, at the Palais de Dance, and drew many spectators 
to see the quaint and varied costumes of the dancers. 
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GLOUCESTER.—-The lamented death of the President of the Branch 
(Mr, Hy W. Bruton)—detailed references to which, with a portrait, 
appear in another part of this issue—has been the outstanding event of 
the latter part of the session, In consequence of it, the fancy dress 
conversagione and dance on behalf of the N.S.P.C.C., arranged for the — 
anniversary of Charles Dickens’s birth (and in the preparations for — 
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which Mr. Bruton had taken the keenest interest) was abandoned, 
and instead a collection was taken at the monthly meeting for the same 
object and realised £25 15s. The Branch is fortunate in having secured 
the services as Mr. Bruton’s successor in the Chair of Mr. George 
Embrey, F.1.C., F.C.S., the county and city analyst, who had interesting 
personal associations with the novelist in connection with the Midland 
Institute at Birmingham, and who is an enthusiastic and well-read 
disciple. Mr. Embrey assumes the Presidency at a time when the 
Branch has attained a membership of 320, and under his able guidance 
it should continue to go ahead. Well-attended, successful meetings 
have been held during the quarter, The Old Curiosity Shop being the 
book under discussion. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—On January 7th, at 
the West Hackney Lecture Hall. The evening was devoted to short 
papers by members. Some really good papers were read by Misses 
Catchpole, Hardy, and Messrs. Miller, McNulty and Payne, and a well- 
rendered recital, “Sidney Carton’s Sacrifice,’ by Mr. Stannard. On 
January 21st, members and friends, numbering over 100, took part 
in a Dickens Christmas Party. A goodly proportion of those present 
were dressed in Dickens’s characters. Songs, dances and a variety of 
games and competitions all helped to add to the jollity of the occasion, 
On February 4th, Mr. J. H. McNulty gave a very interesting lecture 
entitled ** Martin Chuzzlewit—a Re-valuation.” The lecturer reviewed 
his subject with his usual thoroughness and distinction. An instructive 
discussion followed. Mv. Frank Johnson on March 4th delivered a 
most entertaining lecture on the Christmas Carol. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. 1. W. Hill. Mr. Johnson’s lecture gave evidence of . 
considerable research, and he put forward many original points, which 
Were responsible for a very diversified discussion in which Messrs. Hill, 
Carden (London) and Miss Catchpole, Messrs. Miller and McNulty 
took part. 


LIVERPOOL.—At the meeting held at the Royal Institution on 
January 12th, Mr. T. N. Philip presiding, Mr. C. R. Whitnall contributed 
a paper on “ England and the English in the 18th century,’ comparing 
it with the present day. He gave a most interesting and comprehensive 
description of the dress, manners and customs of the times, times of 
which Charles Dickens had written no inconsiderable amount, and 
despite all, which would always be regarded with a strong glamour 
of Romance. On January 26th a delightful paper entitled, “ The 
Book Taster: Leaves from a Common-place Book,’ was given by 
Mr. E£. Gordon Browne, who mace a few introductory remarks on the 
value and interest in keeping such a book, and then recited and read 
many extracts ranging from grave to gay, which he had so gathered. 
Persian Poets, Charles Dickens, Old Folk-Lore, Stevenson, each and 
others in their turn were aptly quoted. On February 9th, Mr. G. A. 
Tessimond presiding, the evening’s entertainment was provided by 
members of the Liverpool Pickwick Club and lady friends. They 
marched up the room preceded by the official Mace Bearer, “ Mr. 
Samuel Weller,” carrying the Mace. This was an object of interest, 
having been grown at Sudbury, which claims to be Katanswill. The 
Mace, which is embellished with appropriate medallions and inscriptions, 
was the gift of Mr. Woodall, otherwise Mr. Pott, the Founder and Presi- 
dent of the Club. The Hon. Secretary, who is also a member of the 
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Club, and in it bears the name of Solomon Pell, made a few introductory 
remarks. Mr. Tessimond then officially welcomed Mr. Pott, who 
spoke of the origin and objects of the Club, and then occupied the chair 
and conducted a most harmonious meeting in true Pickwickian style, 
ably supported by Mr. Pickwick, in the Vice-chair, and flanked by 
Pickwickian gongs. The members and lady friends then delighted the 
Fellowship by their Musical and Elocutionary efforts, and without 
wishing to particularize any names, special reference must be made to 
the charming singing of Mrs. Maynard, and fine elocution of Mrs. 
Glendenning. On February 23rd, 1921, the evening was devoted to 
papers and discussion on ~ Martin Chuzzlewit,” the book for study 
during the session. Mr. Tessimond set the ball rolling with a few 
carefully thought out points, leaving a wide field for expression of 
various views, and many members availed themselves of the opportunity, 
the result being a highly interesting and mstructive discussion. After 
which Mrs. Helsly recited in her usual dramatic style, ~- Mrs. Gamp’s 
visit to Mr. Mould,” specially adapted for her by Mr. Wallace, and 
Mr. Wallace favoured with his much-looked-for Annual Poetic Effusion, 
this time on ** Tom Pinch,” concluding with local Branch allusions, in 
his usual happy vein. In connection with a meeting on 2nd March, 
in the Central Library, when Mr. G. T. Shaw, the’ chief Librarian, 
gave an interesting address on the novelist, a very fine collection of 
Dickens’s works was on view in the Hornby Library. First editions 
contaming the work of Cruikshank, ** Phiz,” and other famous illustra- 
tors of Dickens were exhibited, together with a number of autographed 
letters, among them Dickens’s letter to the Mayor of Liverpool (April, 
1869) accepting the invitation to the banquet in his honour held in 
St. George’s Hall. The Annual Meeting was held on 9th March, 
when Mr. G. A. Tessimond was elected President. Mr. G. M. Brooks 
Hon. Secretary in the place of Mr. F. A. van Gelder, and Miss Stewart 
Hon. Treasurer in place of Mrs. E. H. Bell. Both Mrs. Bell and Mr. 
Van Gelder were elected as Vice-Presidents. The former had held 
her office for seventeen years, and the latter for nine. 


LONDON.—A very interesting and poignant lecture was delivered 
by Mr. Robert J. Parr, O.B.E., on ‘* Dickens, Children and the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children,” at Caxton Hall, 
London, on the 13th January. By means of photographic slides, 
Mr. Parr was able to illustrate the similarity between types of children 
rescued by his Society and some of the typical examples from the 
novelist. The lecture was full of pathos, wringing the hearts of all, 
and it was some relief to listen to the very effective recitals by the Rev. 
Faulkner Jefferis, who, commencing with an admirable representation 
of Tom Pinch’s Coach Ride, finished with the Death of Poor Jo—one of 
the most memorable recitals it has been our privilege to hear. The 
meeting was presided over by the Earl of Pembroke, Chairman of the 
Society, to whom and to the Lecturer and Reciter, votes of thanks were 
proposed in short speeches by the President of the Fellowship, Mr. 
B. W. Matz and Mr. W. B. Warren. A collection made during the even- 
ing on behalf of the R.S.P.C.C., realised £36. On February 4th, 
Mr. Henry Fielding Dickens, K.C., gave his annual birthday recital 
at the Guildhall School of Music. He departed from his usual practice 
of confining the recital to a single work, by giving three short ones, 
between which were interposed Violin Solos by his daughter, Mrs. 
Alec Waley (Miss Elaine Dickens). The first was “ Boots at the Holly 
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Tree Inn,” and Mr Dickens showed that in this ever youthful story of 
youthful love he had apparently the secret of perpetual youth himself 
and delivered the delightful and touching story with a pathos and an 
energy which delighted the audience. Then followed two Pickwickian 
scenes—the journey from Rochester to Dingley Dell, and “A Day’s 
Partridge Shooting.” The roars of laughter which accompanied the 
telling of these well-known stories gave abundant evidence of the fresh- 
ness with which their humour appeals even to those students of Dickens 
who have read them again and again. His final selection ** Mr. Chops, 
the Dwarf,” differing again in style, proved equally entertaining. 
The whole recital was received with enthusiasm. On February 7th 
the Birthday of Dickens was celebrated with a dinner at the Connaught 
Rooms, at which the Viscount Burnham presided. It is reported else- 
where. On March 16th, Mr. Gervais Rentoul gave a most interesting 
lecture on Dickens’s life and genius interspersed with illustrative 
readings. Mr. Rentoul has very fine elocutionary powers which he 
used with nice effect and held the large audience, which filled the old 
Hall at Lincoln’s Inn, in rapt attention throughout the whole evening. 
Mr, A. W. Evans (‘* Penguin” of The Obserser) occupied the chair and 
contributed to the attractiveness of the meeting by making an informa- 
tive speech. 


MANCHESTER.—The session has been one of considerable success, 
and some forty new members have been enrolled. The President, 
Mr. Richard Bagot, has occupied the chair at all ihe meetings, and there 
has been a good variety of contributions by the members. The subjects 
dealt with have included ** Dickens and his Readers,” by the President ; 
~ Dickens in Grub Street,” by Mr. Stanley Sutton ; * Pancks,”’ by Miss 
Forsyth; * Dickens as A Letter-Writer,* by Mr. F. R. Dean: 
* Dickens as a Speaker,” by Mr. A. Humphreys; * Dickens and Prison 
Reform,” by Mr. John Dickens, and ‘“ Reasons for the continued 
popularity of Dickens’s Characters,” by Miss F. M. M. Mills. Recita- 
tions have been given by Miss Tickle, Miss Staveley and Mr. Perey 
Wood. A number of members accepted the invitation of the Manchester 
Literary Club to their “* Dickens Evening,’ and the two special 
functions of the ** Dingley Dell” Party, and the Supper at the Clarion 
Café, were well attended. The Birthday Celebration was a great 
success. The large Milton Hall was crowded with an audience that 
followed with interest and appreciation the performance by members 
and friends of two scenes from “‘ Mrs. Lirriper,”* arranged by Mr. \W. A. 
Brabner, and the ever-popular trial scene, * Bardell v. Pickwick.” 
The Lord Mayor (Alderman William Kay) attended the performance, 
and made a powerful appeal on behalf of the N.S.P.C.C., in whose 
interests the celebration was held. The financial result was excellent. 
With £12 contributed per Miss Gillard—the result of a private whist 
uvive—and several donations from absent members, the amount 
to be handed over to the Manchester Branch of the Society was upwards 
of £45. A donation of £5 from the Charitable Fund has been mace to 
the local fund for the relief of unemployed ex-servicemen. 


NEW YORK.—The Branch held its regular December meeting on 
the 17th, at the National Arts Club. This meeting was in the nature of 
a Christmas Party, and together with the Dickens Birthday Dinner. 
has become a fixture in the literary life of New York. This year over 
250 members and guests were present, and many well-known authors 
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were seen. Dr. Allen, the President, presided and greeted the assem- 
blage. Then “ Adeste Fidelis? was sung by all. Dr. Conde Pallen, 
one of our most brilliant writers, read from some of his works. Mr. 
Walter Mills, concert baritone, sang a number of Carols composed by 
Miss Laura 8. Collins, who played the accompaniments. The audience 
joined in the chorus. Then Ells Parker Butler, author of the famous 
~ Pigs is Pigs,’’ kept the audience in peals of laughter in reading from 
his books: ‘* What I don’t Want for Xmas”; “ Billy Brad” ; 
and * The Proud Princess.” Dr. Howard Duffield followed in a most 
charming talk on ‘* Some Dickens Christmas Cards,’’ holding his hearers 
in close attention. Mrs. Ihlseng spoke of the unusual amount of gifts 
brought for the children of the “ Rhindlander Home for Crippled 
Children,” for which the New York Branch has, for a number of years, 
supplied a decorated Xmas Tree, toys and money. This is a charity 
that comes close to the hearts of all Dickensians. Mrs. Ihlseng also 
told of the decorating by a committee on Christmas Eve of the graves 
of Alfred Tennyson Dickens and Clement Moore. * The Star Spangled 
Banner ” was then sung by all, and the meeting adjourned for re- 
freshments and a social hour. The January meeting, on the 21st, was 
again largely attended, evidence of the keen interest that the literary 
lite of the city has in Dickens and the doings of the Fellowship. Prof. 
John Erskine, Professor of English at Columbia University, and Presi- 
dent of the Authors’ Club, was the first speaker, bringing greetings 
from the members of his society and reading an original poem on New 
York as viewed from the Fifth Avenue Bus, very amusing and much 
in the Dickens spirit. Dr. Duffield continued his studies of the books 
of Dickens, discussing Martin Chuzzlewit in his usual delightful manner. 
Miss Aurora Trounce read from Martin Chuzzlewit the chapters dealing 
with Tom Pinch’s love story in a sweet and sympathetic way. Miss 
Cristine Church, soprano, sang several songs that were much enjoyed. 


NOTTINGHAM.—On January 19th, Mr. B. W. Matz gave his lantern 
lecture on * The Immortal Pickwick” at the Albert Hall Institute. 
Alderman J. Houston presided. On February 16th the dramatic 
section of the Sheffield Branch presented ‘** Mugby Junction,” and 
a miscellaneous programme following. All the items were greatly 
enjoyed and appreciated by the audience. The proceeds from the 
performances of * Oliver Twist,” on April 14th, 15th and 16th, will be 
divided between The Children’s Hospital and Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Three events of special importance have 
occurred the present season. The Christmas costume party, December 
22nd; “An Evening with the Boston Branch,” in January; and 
the Birthday Dinner. At the Christmas Party a stormy night kept 
the attendance to 125, but the blazing logs in the fireplace, the gaily 
decorated tree, the songs and music that welcomed the guests made. 
them forget the rain and the discomforts of the journey to Ranstead 
Street. Prizes were awarded the two most appropriate costumes, 
Arabella Ward, in the person of Miss Louise M. Gartland, winning the 
first, a copy of Shakleton’s ‘‘ The Book of Philadelphia” ; and Wilkins 
Micawber, a perfect creation by Frank J. Palmer, received the second, 
Hopkinson Smith’s ‘‘ Dickens’s London.” Mr. Pickwick (George F. 
Debbin), Tony Weller (Judge John M. Patterson), and Sam Weller 
(J. K. Thompson) appeared in a scene from the immortal book, while 
a charming dramatic arrangement of two scenes from A Christmas 
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Carol was presented by Thomas K. Ober, Jun., as Scrooge, who con- 
cluded by awarding gifts to some of the members, making the announce- 
ments in clever and amusing verses. There were delightful songs by 
Miss Leila M. Steele, a splendid recital of an abridged version of A 
Christmas Carol by Charles Porter Melcher, and a substantial supper in 
the club grill at the close. Seventy packages containing gifts for poor 
children were brought and distributed the day before Christmas by 
Miss Kieffer, through the 8.P.C.C. One result of the Second Branch 
Conference last April, when it was suggested that there be an interchange 
of papers between the Branches, was Boston Night, the entire programme 
being furnished by the two years old New England recruit. And a 
most entertaining programme it proved, consisting of four papers and 
two poems, the titles being—* My Favourite, Our Mutual Friend,’ 
by Miss Marion Midgley; ‘A Little Girls Impressions of David 
Copperfield.’ by Miss Constance Train; * My Friend Mrs. Todgers,”’ 
by Rev. W. G. Macfarlane; *‘* Dickens’s Wooden Legs,” by Vernon 
Rendall, edited by Mrs. Samuel R. Ruggles. The poems were by 
Miss Louella C. Poole, ** Charles Dickens’ and * On Listening to a 
Group of Dickens Songs.’ It was a highly interesting and enjoyable 
evening. The birthday celebration began in the morning of the 7th, 
when a committee visited the statue of Dickens and Little Nell in 
Clarke Park, where a wreath of ivy studded with scarlet geraniums 
was placed by three year old Claire Agnes Dobbin. In the evening 
a dunner, attended by 100, was given at the Hotel Adelphia. Thomas 
K. Ober, Jr., presided. The speakers were Hon. Hampton L. Carson, 
former Attorney General of Pennsylvania, who made a scholarly 
address on the ** Old Chancery Courts and Chancery Practice in Con- 
nection with Bleak House”; Leigh Mitchell Hodges, former president 
received a hearty welcome, and spoke in his usually happy manner ; 
Dr. Wilmer Krusen, with his genial smile and witty, remarks brought 
forth laughter and applause when he mentioned what Dickens might 
say on some present day problems. William W. Roper, member of 
Citv Council, also spoke. At the opening meeting in October, Judge 
Patterson gave a lecture on * A Literary Ramble in Great Britain,” 
in which, with all his charm of voice and grace of delivery, he told 
of visits to London and Edinburgh, to homes and haunts dear to all 
lovers of books. There were also recitals by Mr. Samuel McDowell 
and musical numbers by Miss Evelyn Tyson. In November, da Tale 
of Two Cities was considered. Papers were read by J. K. Thompson, 
Dr. Henry Leffmann, and Ernest N. Ross; and readings from the book 
by Miss Margaret W. Evans and Mrs. John Van Miller. 


PLYMOUTH.—Nearly seven hundred poor children were entertained 
to tea at the Guildhall on 19th January. They all enjoyed thoroughly 
the excellent repast provided, consisting of tarts, cakes, puffs, and bread 
and butter. An entertainment followed. and was a great success, 
every item appealing to the youthful spirits of the guests. Oranges were 
presented at the end and a quantity of sweets, and the children went 
away happy and contented, full of appreciation for all that had been 
done for them in the name of Dickens. 


SHEFFIELD.—A highly successful Whist Drive was held on 
January 28th. On February 5th the Annual Birthday Dinner was 
held at the King’s Head Hotel, and was very popular. The President, 
Mr. Samuel Wells, oceupied the chair and proposed the toast of * The 
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Immortal Memory.’ He touched upon the many differences between 
the England the novelist knew and the England of to-day—mentioning 
many things that were fast being forgotten and proudly pointed to 
the ever-increasing popularity of Charles Dickens’s masterpieces as 
proof of our contention that his memory will be immortal. Mr. Harry 
Monks, in proposing the toast of ** The Dickens Fellowship,” spoke 
briefly of the Society’s well-known ** Aims and Objects,? and claimed 
that if all members faithfully fulfilled them the world would be a better 
place because of the existence of “The Dickens Fellowship.” Mr. 
G. H. Jackson suitably replied. The toast of *° The Ladies *’ was given 
by Professor Moore-Smith. Miss Constance Bradley’s speech in reply, 
contained much matter in few words. The remainder of the evening 
was filled in, as usual, with an impromptu programme of music, song 
and recital. Members contributing were Miss Roza Gray, who recited 
some Dickens Limericks she composed specially for the occasion, 
Miss M. E. Jackson, Miss Ida Robinson and Miss Winnie Hirst ; 
Messrs. Jackson, Holmes, Hammond Nassaw and Collin. The 
Birthday Celebrations were continued on the 7th February at The 
Cutler’s Hall, when a Dramatic Evening gave great pleasure. Miss 
Roza Gray recited ** Mrs. Quilp’s Tea-Party,” Mr. Wills Holines gave 
impersonations of Little Nell’s Grandfather, and of (Grandfather 
Smallweed. The rest of the evening was devoted to a rendering of 
“The Haunted Man,” by Mrs. Bagnall. A * Dickens Exhibition,” on 
February 11th and 12th, and 14th, was held in the Cutlers’ Hall. 
Considerably over 400 exhibits were catalogued, comprising over 
5,000 individual items. It was somewhat of a surprise to discover 
so much Dickensiana in our city. Prominent among the items was 
a beautiful wax relievo likeness of Charles Dickens, by Theophilus 
Smith, of Sheffield, and also a brass cast of the same. This was executed 
in 1870 from life, and a letter from Charles Dickens, Junior, says “ it 
met with the approval of the family, both as a likeness and a work of 
art.” Another very interesting exhibit was a recently discovered 
and hitherto unknown portrait in Oils, of the novelist signed’ James 
Heaton, Dickinson Street, Liverpool. Among the autographs was a 
fine full letter (three pages) written from the Lord Warden Hotel, 
Dover, to John Agate, Esq., apologising to this gentleman for his 
not being able to obtain admittance to one of his readings after pur- 
chasing a ticket, near to which can be found a signed proof engraving 
of the frontispiece to ~The Chimes,’’ presented by Daniel Maclise to 
John Forster, Dickens’s biographer. A very searce item was a hand- 
coloured cartoon of Charles Dickens as ~ Captain Bobadil,’’ executed 
in 1850, of which only 30 copies were printed for private distribution. 
Many first editions were on view, including various states of the same 
issue, American pirated editions, Dickens's Play Bills, photographs, 
ete. An American edition of the first portion of * Pickwick.” pub- 
lished in New York, 1836, was on view, also Martin Chuzzlewit, pub- | 
lished in Philadelphia, 1844. Numerous examples of books on the 
solution of the ~ Drood”’ mystery were available, facsimiles of the 
manuscript to “ The Carol,” manuscript magazine containing beautiful 
specimens of penmanship. ~*~ The Boltonian,” the official organ of 
“The Dickens Literary Society,’ 1886 to 1888, and many sets of 
pictures contemporary and modern. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—On January 10th. a very interesting address, 
entitled ** An Evening with Thackeray,” was delivered by the Rev. 
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H. T. Spencer, M.A. On February 16th, a very good programme of 
vocal and instrumental music with recitations and a dramatic sketch 
was provided by the members to the enjoyment of a good audience. 
On March 14th, a Dramatic representation of the Trial Scene, ‘‘ Bardell 
v. Pickwick,” was given by a strong cast, the characters being taken 
by the Ladies and Gentlemen. Too much praise cannot be given to 
the performers and the manner in which the stage arrangements were 
carried out under the direction of Mr. R. H. Plascott. 


SOUTHEND.—On January 5th a Dinner, Dance and Social Evening 
took place at the Palace Hotel. The result gave universal satisfaction. 
At the Dinner the toast, “‘ The Immortal Memory of Charles Dickens,”’ 
was given by Mr. B. W. Matz, Editor of The Dickensian. Mr. C. H, 
Green, Secretary of Headquarters, replied to the toast given by the 
President of the Dickens Fellowship. The toast ** To the Visitors,”’ 
by Mr. H. Potter, was replied to by Mr. Leo Taylor. Mr. Popham 
gave the toast of “the President,’ who replied. The Honorary 
Secretary also spoke. Immediately after the dinner the friends who 
attended in cos.ume, to a number of over 40, paraded, and Mr. Matz 
and Mr. Green judged the costumes, awarding a prize for the best 
ladies’ costume to Mrs. H. E. Mayhew (as Mrs. Crisparkle), and the 
first prize for the best gentlemen’s costume to Mr. Rawlings, who 
represented the old grandfather. Miss Bicknell opened the social 
side with an able recitation of Mr. Fezziwig’s Ball, which was received 
with much applause. The Dance then opened with Sir Roger de 
Céverley, Mr. and Mrs. Popham appearing as Mr. and Mrs. Fezziwig. 
Then followed a number of Dances, interspersed with a recitation from 
Mr. Herbert E. Sames, and another from Mr. A. H. Nicholson. At 
half time refreshments were taken, which were both attractive and 
plentiful. At twelve o’clock the company joined in singing * Auld 
Lang Syne.” 


ST. PANCRAS.—An appreciative audience listenedl to a lecture at 
the Orphanage, Hampstead Road, on ~ London’s Story as told by Itself,” 
on January 17th. The Christmas Party on January 27th was a great 
success in every way, and a very enjoyable evening was spent. Two 
prizes of books were offered by Mr. 8. J. Rust and won by Miss Hartley 
and Miss Cooke. The Dramatic Society took the opportunity of 
presenting Miss Maie Hoey with a ~ presentation” copy of * The 
Tempest,” in recognition of her services in training the dramatic 
members. On 14th February, Mr. A. 8. Comyns Carr gave a very 
interesting lecture on Dickens’s notebook, which had been presented 
to his family by Mrs. Perugini, Dickens’s daughter. The rambles to 
Old St. Pancras, the Tower of London and Lambeth Palace have been 
attended by enthusiastic ramblets. 


TEWKESBURY.—The December Meeting, which was very well 
attended, was held in the Assembly Rooms of the Town Hall, the 
President, Rev. Ernest F. Smith being in the Chair. Mrs. F. W. 
Godfrey read a paper on * The Predicaments of Mr. Pickwick, and 
an analysis of his character.” The subject was very well handled, and 
the paper proved both instructive and amusing. Readings of the 
embarrasing incidents associated with Mr. Pickwick were given by 
Mrs. Alec Badham, Messrs. W. North, L. L. Stroud, and the President. 
At this meeting a silver collection was taken for the purpose of enter- 
aining the Tewkesbury school children whose fathers were killed in 
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the war, and twenty-four children were given a day’s outing to Chelten- 
ham, and taken to the Pantomime, whilst six others were given books 
to commemorate the occasion. In January, a Recital by Prof. W. 
Miles, at the Waston Memorial Hall, was given. Mr. Miles’s charming 
personality and artistic ability delighted everyone. For two how's 
he kept the attention of his audience with his clever and finished 
impersonations of Dickensian characters. The February Meeting was 
held at the Bell Hotel, on the anniversary of Charles Dickens’s birth- 
day, and on this occasion the President acted as host to over 100 
members, who, after listening to his paper giving a sketch of Charles 
Dickens’s life, were entertained by him to refreshments. Both the 
paper and the kind hospitality were greatly appreciated. After the 
interval the President read the answers to the examination paper set 
on The Pickwick Papers, and the prizes were awarded to the successful 
members, Miss G. Morgans, Miss Ena Hawley and Mr. B. C. Gray. 
In March, the Branch was honoured by a visit from the President 
of the Fellowship, Mr. B. W. Matz. The Watson Memorial Hall was 
filled, and the large audience gave Mr. Matz a warm welcome upon his 
first visit to Tewkesbury. ~The Jmmortal Pickwick; its genesis, 
popularity and illustrations”? was the title of the Lantern Lecture 
given by Mr. Matz, and both the lecture and the accompanying slides 
were a source of delight to all present. Mr. G. Embrey and Mr. Kendall 
Pearson, of Gloucester Branch, and Miss Bennett, of Birmingham, 
were welcome guests at this meeting. During the evening Pianoforte 
selections were given by Mr. Harold Wallis. The present number of 
the members is 150, and Mr. Matz congratulated the Branch on the 
progress made since its formation in 1919. At this meeting, and at 
Professor Miles’s, a Collection was made towards the Fund in aid of the 
NIS-P-GiC: : 


WINNIPEG.—The Pickwickians from the Dickens Fellowship 
entertained the children at the Children’s Ail Society Shelter, River 
Avenue, on February 3rd. Fred Luce, chairman of the Pickwick 
Club, in the capacity of Mr. Pickwick, addressed the children and sub- 
sequently sang them several amusing songs.. Norman L. Hall gave 
impersonations. The musical portion of the programme was in charge 
of Mrs. Heintz and Mr. Greene. Recitations by Miss Luce and choruses 
by the children themselves made up the evening’s programme. Ciits 
of candy, dolls, books and toys were distributed during the course of 
the evening. Professor A. Perry, M.A., president of the Dickens 
Fellowship, on behalf of that organization, presented the matron, 
Miss Ritchie, with an electric heater for the children’s nursery. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS 


The Story of ~* Our Mutual Friend.’ Transcribed into Phonetic 
Notation from the work of Charles Dickens. By C. M. Rice, M.A., 
A.R.C.M. Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd. ds. net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 


* Will Dickens Live as a Writer?” United Methodist, 6th January 
“St. Micawhber’s Day,’ by Edgar Rowan. Deily Chronicle, 1st 
January. 
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““The Dickensians: Mr. Micawber describes a print.” Manchester 


City News, 25th December, 1920. 


‘“Scrooge: 1920,% by Arthur Machen. Evening News, 28th 


December. 


“Dickensian Names and Features from a Maidstone Point of View,’? 


by J. H. Matthews. Kent Messenger, 25th December. 


“The Original of Fagin,’ by M. J. Landa. John O” London’s 


Weekly, 22nd January. 


“Dickens Characters at Golf: Mixed Foursome at Dingley Deli.” 


The Times, 24th December 20th. 


“Law and Lawyers of Pickwick,’ by T. P. Cooper. Yorkshire 


Herald, 7th February. 


“Dickens and Mrs. Grundy,” by Bertha Isabel Milne. Dundze 


Advertiser, 7th February. 


*** Long Bob’? who drove Charles Dickens,” by L. C. Douthwaite. 


Daily Express, 7th February. 


“Charles Dickens” (Leader). Daily Telegraph, 8th February. 
“Influence of Dickens: a World Fellowship.” Daily Telegraph, 


8th February. 


‘Charles Dickens Birthday Matinee.” Daily Telegraph, 8th 


February. 


“Dickens Birthday Anniversary.” Dublin Evening Mail, 7th 


February. 


‘““Charles Dickens’s Life,” by the Rev. E. F. Smith. Tewkesbury 


Weekly Record, 12th February. 


** Dickens’s Instructions to ‘ Phiz.’ ’? 


2 


Reproduction of page of MS. 


Boston (U.S. A.) Evening Transcript, 16th February. 


“Rare Dickens Play Bills.” Illustrated. Boston (U.S. A.) Sunday 


Herald, 30th January. 

“A Talk with Charles Dickens’s Office Boy,’ by Catherine Van 
Dyke. New York Bookman, March. 

“Charles Dickens : His Edinburgh Relatives and Friends,” by W. 
Forbes Gray. Scotsman, 12th February and 7th March. 

“Charles Dickens as an Enemy of the French Revolution (?)” 
Letter from Andrew de Ternant. Publishers’ Circular, 12th March. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


APRIL 


Hackney and Stoke Newington: Annual General Meeting and 
Lecture, ‘“‘ The Infinite Variety of Dickens,” by Miss M. 
Catchpole, at West Hackney Lecture Hall, Evering Road, N., 
at 7-45. 

Hull: Annual Meeting, at the Metropole, at 7-45. 

Cheltenham: Annual Meeting at ‘“ Cosy Corner.” 

Portsmouth; Elocutionary Competition at Kingsley Hall, at 7-30. 

Manchester: Annual Meeting and Social Evening, at Milton 
Buildings, at 7-15. 

Southampton: Annual General Meeting. 

St. Pancras: Papers on “ Pickwick” and Dramatic Sketches. 

Bristol: Gentlemen’s Night: Character Sketches at All Saints’ 
Hall, at 7-30. 

Edinburgh: Annual General Meeting followed by Readings 
arranged by Miss Lucine Edmondstone, at Goold Hall, at 7-30. 
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14. Nottingham: Dramatic Performance of Oliver Twist, at Cireus 

St. Hall, and on following two evenings. 
Toronto: Meeting at University of Manitoba, at 8-15. 

20. Portsmouth: Cafe and Sale of Work at Town Hall, at 3. 

21. St. Pancras: Ramble to Chelsea. Meet Sloane Square Station, 
3 o'clock. Guide: Mr. W. J. Roffev. 

25. St. Pamcras: Ramble to Chelsea. Meet Sloane Square Station 
3 o'clock. Guide: Mr. 8. J. Rust. 

26. Nottmgham: Annual Meeting. 

29, London: ~ Trial Scene from Pickwick ” at the Old Hall, Lincoln’s 
Inn, at 7-30. 

MAY 

I>. Portsmouth: Entertaimment at Kingsley Hall, at 7-30. 

2t. London: Ramble to Highgate and Ken Wood under the direction 
of Mr. 8S. J. Rust, to members and their friends. Meet at 
Highgate Station, 2-30 p.m. A visit will be paid to the 
various historic houses on Highgate Hill (the house where 
Dickens stayed in 1832, and to the house of Mrs. Steerforth.) 
Tea will be taken at the Spaniards, at 5 o’clock. 


JUNE 

4. Cheltenham: Annual Conference of the Branches of the Dickens 
Fellowship. Full particulars from the Secretary. 

4. St. Pancras: Ramble to Waltham Abbey. Meet at Waltham 
Cross 3-15. 

10. London: Pilgrimage by Motor Char-a-bane through Dickensian 
Kent to Aylesford, Dingley Dell, Maidstone (Lunch), Blue 
Bell Hill, Reehester and Cobham (Tea). Inclusive fee 21s. 
Non-members, 30s. Particulars of the Secretary. (See 
~ When Found— ”’) 

16. London: Ramble to Hampton Court, meet at Trophy Gate at 
3 o'clock. Trains from Waterloo 2-5, 2-20, 2-35. Guide: 
Mr: /Poo¥iz Eistl: 

18. London: A Ramble from Charing Cross to the Temple. Meet 
at Trafalgar Square, 2-30 p.m., and proceed via the Golden 
Cross Hotel, Craven Street, site of Hungerford Market, 
Adelphi. Terrace, Adelphi Hotel, to St. Mary Le Strand, 
where Dickens’s Parents were married in 1809; then to 
Strand Lane to see the old Roman Bath, and through Norfolk 
Street to the Temple by way of Garden Court. Inspection 
will be made of several interesting buildings in the Temple. 

23. Portsmouth: Outing for the blind at 1-30. 


NOTICE. 


Commencing with the Juiy number, ‘‘ THE 
DICKENSIAN” will be published by Mr. Cecil Palmer, 
Oakley House, 14, 16, 18 Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1, 
where communications regarding Advertisements and 
other business matters, as well as all letters for the 
Editor, should be addressed. 
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BARNABY AND HIS RAVEN IN NEWGATE PRISON 


From a pencil drawing by Hablit K. Browne 
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